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CONTEMPORANEOUS CHINA. 


THE Franco-Chinese conflict, now being waged with renewed 
| force, has evoked much curiosity about contemporaneous China. 
| Judging from the amount of books that have been written on 
 thatgmmense empire, so jealously kept apart from the civilized 


| world, it seems that it ought to be pretty well known nowadays. 
' Yet such is not the case. As soon as a new work comes to 
' light through a new traveller we lay it down in despair. Why? 
| The field of observation is so large that we cannot reasonably 
» expect to have it thoroughly explored by men who boast of 
| going round the world in eighty days, 4 /a Jules Verne. How 
' many writers never saw China but from the piers of Shang-Hai 
or Canton, or the bottom of a boat or a palanquin! Countless 
_ are the Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards 
' who saw New York from the elevated railroads, and then jump- 
| ed in a hurry on a home-bound steamer to notify their con- 
| temporaries, through high-sounding books of travels, that they 
_-had discovered “ America” from Maine to San Francisco and 
|New Orleans. And America is not a closely-walled country, 
| but a wide-open, large-hearted, good-natured republic, whose 
| customs, qualities, and failings may be studied, without any 
) jeopardizing of liberty or life, from the President in the White 
_. House to the unsuspecting bootblack in the crowded thorough- 
' fares of the Empire City. 

: On the other hand, even among serious travellers there are 
' as many ways of observing as there are observers. Minds, like 
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noses, are shaped in a thousand forms. A soldier does not see 
like a diplomatist, a physician like a clergyman, a botanist like 
a geographer, a man of leisure like a business man. If the 
aphorism, Quot capita, tot sententie, has been written for anybody, 
it has been for travellers. The true observer has always been and 
still is a rare bird, and especially so when looked for among ex- 
plorers of China. Very few are those whose luck it was to 
penetrate into the private life of a real Chinaman—not of one of 
those folding-screen or fan Mongolians who pose before foreign. 
ers in the conventional mse en scene of official receptions, nor of 
one of those degenerate Chinese who crowd the few ports open 
to our trade, but of the simple, natural Celestial in his own home. 
And this is why we consider it a good fortune to find at last ina 
Russian traveller, Dr. Piassetsky, a man endowed with what we 
might call the gift of making himself familiar with foreign, 
strange surroundings—a man who did not shrink from a daily 
intercourse with workmen, fishermen, poor people of every avoca- 
tion and description, to talk with them, eat with them, laugh, and 
if necessary cry, with them. Thanks to his talent as a draughts. 
man, all kinds of doors were thrown open before him. His fine, 
clever, artistic sketches fascinated lords and country-people 
alike. Every one wanted to look at his wonderful albun¥ and 
when he went out of a hut or a palace, of a den or a pagod, a 
"mob was sure to crowd around him and to indulge in a spirited 
row to catch a glimpse of the new croguis of “the great artist 
from behind the sea.” Far from being angry at such an outburst 
of inquisitiveness the good doctor was too glad to provoke it, as 
it gave him an opportunity to satisfy his own curiosity, and to 
see more and more of the peculiarities of his eager and some- 
what troublesome admirers. 


I, 


It is in this original fashion that Dr. Piassetsky went twice 
through China: first, starting from Lake Baikal, and penetrating 
in Mongolia, north of Pekin, to go from that grand city to 
Shang-Hai; second, going up the Blue River, to follow afterwards 
its affluent, the Han, then crossing the Yellow River at Lan- 
Tcheou, to travel along the Great Wall up to the Gobi wilderness, 
and finally re-entering Siberia by Sou-Tcheou, Ansi, and Kami. 
This may be called a fine trip. And he made it all along asa 
tourist, noting here and there, without a particle of pedantry, 
shis every-day impressions, thus piling up portraits, landscapes, 
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indoor and outdoor descriptions, with pen, and pencil as well, 
constantly struck hy the external relief of men and things, and 
copying in simple but masterly style whatever fell under his 
candid, impartial, unpretentious observation. Let us first hear 
him relating his interview with a much-talked-of personage— 
General Li-Hung-Chang. Let us see what were the preoccupa- 
tions of that illustrious warrior and commander-in-chief of a great 
army, whom everybody rightly considers as the head of the party 
favorable to foreigners: 


“I was just taking my lunch when a cannon-shot from the Hermine 
notified me of the arrival, on board of the frigate, of the governor-general 
of the province, Li-Hung-Chang. I went*in haste to the pier. I had seen 
in Pekin a picture of Li, and recognized him at once among the mandarins 
forming his escort, although, while he was taller than the others, there was 
nothing extraordinary in his features. Yet Father Palladius had assured 
me that Li was a remarkable man, not by reason of his origin, which was a 
humble one, but on account of his qualities as an administrator and a states- 
man. He had ona blue satin gown, a cloth vest with a velvet collar, and 
black satin boots. On his hat a tuft of peacock’s double-eyed feathers dis- 
tinguished him from other mandarins, whose feathers were favored with one 
eye only; moreover, his grade was made conspicuous bya red coral button. 
When I arrived on deck the captain of the frigate, in full uniform, was ex- 
plaining to him very minutely the firing of cannon. I remarked how intent 
he was upon some details, which were probably the only ones he cared for, 
as he paid very little attention outside of them. Then the captain explained 
what torpedoes were, and sailors began illustrating the theory by actual 
experiments, which threw Li-Hung-Chang and his staff into a sea of amaze- 
ment, and even of terror, when he felt the frigate shaking under the force 
of the explosion, and saw the water jump and spout up about forty-five 
feet high. Sosnowski and I were introduced by the captain, who stated 
our mission, and we all went down to the cabin, where fruit, bonbons, and 
champagne were in order. 

“During the conversation that followed Li expressed his astonishment 
at what he was kind enough to call our courage for science’s sake, and, 
when shown our rifles, admired them very much and instantly ordered a 
thousand of them from Sosnowski. Then he asked us to send him a map 
of western China, expressing his regret that the other members of the 
Chinese government were opposed to railroads, telegraphs, and other inno- 
vations which, had he been the master, would have been, he said, long ago 
introduced into the Celestial Empire.” 


All this is only a confirmation of what Francis Garnier says 
in his book, De Paris au Tibet, that China is opposed to every- 
thing which comes from modern industry but its destructive 
appliances. It becomes still more evident when we read what 
Dr. Piassetsky has to say of the great rival of Li-Hung-Chang— 
General Tso-Tsong-Tang, the head of the party which represents 
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the old Chinese spirit, the stubborn enemy of all foreign element 
and advocate of a well-corked-up China. ; 

Tso, in order to show his disaffection to the Russian doctor, 
made him and Sosnowsky purposely wait for a long while before 
he condescended to appear: 


“ Of small stature and rather stout, he looked about sixty years of age, 
and by his features reminded me somewhat of Prince Bismarck, but instead 
of being fair-complexioned and blue-eyed he was brown and black-eyed, 
His ‘goatee’ consisted of three hairs; the mustache was a little richer. 
Every motion was affected, calculated, perhaps, to produce a stronger im- 
pression. It seems to me that his aim was not reached. On entering the 
room he outlined a general salyte nearly imperceptible, stopped as if as- 
tonished at something unexpected, and, without saying a word, advanced 
one step more and stopped again, looking at us. One of the mandarins 
presented him the list of visitors, which he took quite slowly, holding it, to 
read it, at the full length of his arms, after the fashion of old people, then 
pronounced every name with great circumspection, as a man who is always 
on his f’s and g's, looking sharp at every person mentioned, as if he hada 
choice to make among us ; then he began, on the spot, te learn our names by 
heart, which was not an easy task, and became quite mixed up with So, Pia, 
An, etc. Meanwhile we remained standing. When he ceased to examine 
me I said to my colleagues, ‘ Well, gentlemen, let us take seats; I think 
he does not propose to invite us to do so.’ Tso did not understand what I 
said, but guessed the import of my words and seemed very much puzzled 
by the determination he read on my face. He was evidently comparing us 
one with the other, and undecided as to whether he would invite us all to 
be seated or Sosnowski alone. Finally, to put an end to such a ridiculous 
situation, I sat down first and invited my colleagues to do the same, in 
order to impress him with the fact that we were no servants, but commis- 
sioned officers of the great empire of .Russia. That bold action set loose 
the general's tongue. Tso invited us to take a seat, sat down last, and or- 
dered tea to be served.” 


The remainder of the interview was of the same pattern. Tso 
appears to be the prototype of the legendary Chinese with three 
hairs, the slave of etiquette, so starched that he looks idiotic. 
In fact, that Chinese general of the nineteenth century knew 
nothing of the strangers he hated so thoroughly, and asked 
Dr. Piassetsky if there were still cannibals in Russia. Of sci- 
ences, of which he knew as much, he did not want to hear 
anything. ‘We do not need,” he said, “ telegraphs, railroads, 
etc.” But, to make amends, he believed firmly in all the Chinese 
superstitions—to wit, the flight of winged dragons. “I have seen 
some,” he chimes in; “do you have any in your country?” 
And yet Tso is a learned man, at least one of the Chinese “iterat?. 
But the letter kills in him the spirit that maketh alive. And this 
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is the man who is appointed to-day to organize against France a 
Celestial Armada and an efficient artillery. 

Piassetsky, in his capacity of a military surgeon, was favored 
with a display of the “régiments d’élite” of the Field-Marshal 
Tso. First he visited a cannon foundry, the chief of which 
showed him several rifled cannons, home-made too, which he 
contemplated with an unmistakable love as long as they were 
not loaded, but as soon as the charge was in the enthusiastic 
fellow took to his heels. “ One day,” says the doctor, “artillery 
practice being in order and the target in its place, soldiers began 
loading the heaviest of the guns, while its father, the chief of the 
foundry, looked from afar under a tent. As I stood near the 
gunners, who worked very skilfully and without any appreciable 
terror, a mandarin rushed to ine, seized me by the arm, and tried 
to force me to follow him under the tent, insisting that the best 
way to see the exercises was to be as much as possible undis- 
turbed by the roar of the cannon. I thanked him and tried to 
remain where I was; but he did not allow me to do so, unwilling 
as he was, he said, to permit me to endanger my life should the 
gun explode; and, stopping his ears with wadding, he dragged 
me forcibly towards a rampart, fortunately stopping there just 
when I was afraid he would oblige me to hide behind it.” Such 
artillery officers, professing that you see a gun better when you 
do not hear it, are quite the reverse of Panurge, who wanted to 
put spectacles on his ears, in the hope that they would hear better 
if they could see. At any rate, they give a lofty idea of the 
commanding of troops in China. 

Another day Tso had ordered a review. Soldiers stood in 
along line, two abreast. Preceded by a group of horsemen and 
two executioners comes the general, riding a superb palfrey and 
draped in his yellow robes. His head was dressed like that of 
awoman. He stops in front of a pavilion from which he is to 
muster his army. Four: officers take him off his charger; others, 
standing in line, wait for him respectfully. He takes place, with 
three generals, on the middle terrace. ‘As soon as Tso was 
seated,” writes the doctor, “mandarins with red, blue, or no 
buttons came on, one after another, and bowed before him. 
Then began infantry and cavalry manceuvres which lasted three 
hours, with intervals of rest. After the army came fifteen or 
twenty boys, from ten to twelve years of age, whom Tso pre- 
tended to instruct in military tactics. That little corps of cadets 
is called Youi-Bine. They also went through some gymnastic ex- 
_ ercises and used bows and small guns, meanwhile gambolling like 
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clowns and making all kinds of faces like Chinese actors. Tso 


appeared to take great interest in their antics, placed here and , 


there a criticism, distributing praises, blames, and jokes alike. | 
understand that those miniature soldiers receive a regular, or 
rather irregular, pay from the treasury.” 

Then began target-shooting, with old guns without stocks, 
which the soldiers held with both hands, drew close to their 
body, and fired, without balls of course, on a large ring halfa 
yard in diameter, and from which waved a round piece of leather. 
The sharp-shooter places himself five or six feet from that very 
elementary target, fires, and is considered a remarkable marks. 
man if the piece of leather swings a little quicker than usual. 
Quite an appropriate exhibition for a country celebrated for its 
painted cannons in the embrasures of its forts! I do not wonder 
if Sosnowski answered “ Russia” when General Tso, very much 
pleased with the skill of his men, asked him proudly: “ Which 
do you think would. be victorious should your country and mine 
come to fight?” And the candid old man put the same question 
to all the foreign bystanders, and when answered by all, “ Rus- 
sia’”’—which, it seems, was quite unexpected by him—became 
thoughtful and a little despondent, but retorted at last, in a 
most convinced fashion: “Oh! no; not by a long shot.” 

All this would seem incredible had we not the testimony of 
many other travellers of mark, like Lord Elgin and Sir Lawrence 
Oliphant, who witnessed live battles between the Chinese im- 
perialists and the Taiping rebels in the vicinity of Nan-Kin. 
“It is impossible to imagine anything more picturesque,” writes 
Sir Lawrence Oliphant fifteen years before the Russian doctor— 
that is to say, in 1860. 


“Mountains were crowned with the dazzling flags of the rebels, who 
rushed bravely down the green, grassy slopes to attack the imperialists 
posted in a large plain not far from the river, where they had erected straw 
screens and temporary earthworks, behind which stood several small can- 
nons, looking as inoffensive as big ink-bottles. Now and then a few men 
would come out from behind the screens and from the ranks of the rebels, 
who had prudently stopped at the foot of the mountains, and, advancing 
within two or three hundred yards from each other, would discharge their 
muskets and then retreat precipitately with deafening hurrahs and a great 
displaying and shaking of banners. Of course we did not await the event, 
as the battle could have, on such principles, lasted world without end. One 
day those famous rebels, grand terrorizers of the country and slaughterers 
of unarmed peasants, dared to make a demonstration against the English 
flotilla engaged in the Yang-Tse-Kiang. We were examining them through 
our telescopes, when, to our great surprise, they rushed up to the bank of 
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the river, clad as usual in garments of the oddest but brightest colors and 
brandishing yellow and crimson flags, under the lead of a man on horse- 
‘back, with a crimson coat and white trousers, who was quite interesting to 
behold while caracoling and parading at the head of his multi-colored regi- 
ment. Suddenly the fellow, with a defiant air, fired at us his old, rusty 
musket at a distance of five hundred yards; and his men, emboldened by 
such.a fine feat, opened a decidedly absurd fire on our vessels, which they 
repeated three times, then hurried on to one of their circular redoubts and 

egan pointing toward us a very large gun. It seemed to us that this was 
the time to turn their dull jesting into a practical joke, and the Retribution 
sent a skilfully-directed bomb right in the middle of the fort. It wasa 
treat to see the magnificent, crimsoned chief dismount as by magic, run 
and tumble in a state of inexprimable agony of terror, while his resplen- 
dent acolytes fled like so many panic-stricken rabbits. Our sailors were 
seized with such a wild fit of laughing at such a ludicrous spectacle that 
they could hardly stand erect by the side of their guns.” 






One must admit that military tactics have improved among 
Chinese troops since Sir L. Oliphant wrote; but if we are to 
believe Dr. Piassetsky, who saw them in 1875, they are still 
very far from being thunderbolts of war. No matter how 
prompt a country may be in its transformations, even in Europe, 
it is impossible for it to create, in seven or eight years, a truly 
powerful army with skilled officers, well-drilled soldiers, baggage, 
ammunition, artillery, a system for the maintenance, discipline, 
and control of troops, and, what is still more necessary, gallantry 
and science in the chiefs. The doctor could not in 1875 foresee 
that trouble would arise between France and China in 1883-4. 
Therefore his Voyage through Mongolia and China was not written 
to please or displease the one or the other of the now hostile 
parties, and we are inclined to believe his statements entirely 
free from partisanship, especially when we see them wonderfully 
corroborated by those of L’Echo du Japan, one of the leading 
daily newspapers of Yokohama, which, in a number brought by a 
recent mail, speaking of a possible renewal of the Liou-Kiou 
Islands question and of the consequent reinforcing of the Japan- 
ese army, says: 


“‘China’s military forces never inspired Tokio with a hundredth part 
of the anxiety which seems to pervade many French deputies, who would 
be seriously embarrassed if asked abruptly to point with their fingers the 
province of Tonquin on’a map of Asia. Japan knows China by heart, 
while France knows the latter from the raconteurs and the bombastic affirma- 
tions of the London 7Z¢mes and other English papers generously paid by 
Mr. Hart, head of the Chinese customs department, who sends to them 
their fat salaries through his agent in London, Mr. Campbell. [This is a 
very precise statement, is it not?] So Paris thinks that Chinais able to put 
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into line considerable forces. But—as we have never ceased to repeat—the 
best troops of the Celestial Empire have been already for several months 
in Tonquin fighting by the side of the Black Flags. Besides, Li-Hung- 
Chang has three thousand men of his own who are said to be equal to the 
best European soldiers, but from whom he will part under no circumstances 
nor at any price. Zhe rest—about two hundred thousand men scattered 
all over the immense empire—are worth absolutely nothing. Armed with 
pikes, spears, arbalets, bats, slings, and other such odd implements of anti- 
quated warfare, they are without instruction and discipline.. Their military 
exercises consist in contortions worthy of an army of clowns, and of a 
variety of most ugly grimaces, with which they candidly believe themselves 
able to put any enemy to instant flight. Most of them are inveterate 
opium-smokers; many are infected with a persistent itch, and, when 
. Off duty, pass the day lying on the ground, scratching their legs like 
mangy dogs. They are badly fed, receiving very rarely any meat, and pro- 
fess no respect for their chiefs, in whom they have no confidence, as was 
proved a few weeks ago when fifteen thousand of them, being ordered 
to the Tonquin frontier, and knowing they were to join the Black Flags 
to fight against Frenchmen, stopped suddenly on their way, many desert- 
ing, others, and the larger number, simply returning home to see, they 
said, a sick father or a dying mother, so that not more than fifteen hun- 
dred men out of fifteen thousand ever reached the frontier at all.” 


This, we repeat, is carefully translated from a very recent 
number of a well-informed Japanese daily, and is in complete 
accord, though written about the bulk of the Chinese army of 
1884, with what Dr. Piassetsky saw of it in 1875. “China,” says 
the Yokohama paper in conclusion, “dares to threaten war 
against France, and is not even in a situation to sustain an en- 
counter with Japan.” 


II. 


Every traveller, as he rambles over China, is more or less 
puzzled by this perplexing question: “ What is to be the future 
of the Chinese people?” Will they be blessed with a second 
youth, or are they condemned to an irredeemable decrepitude? 
Are they still called to high destinies, or vowed to constant de- 
cay by the same supernatural power which seems to keep down 
Asiatic agglomerations of men once so alert, so fond of war, 
domination, and conquest?’ Where are the Gengis Khans, the 
powerful rajahs of India, the Assyrian and Persian warriors of 
old? Shall we ever see their like again? Viatores certant, et 
adhuc sub judice lis est, as would say our friend Horace. 

Yes, travellers are very much mixed up when they try to put 
in black and white their judgments about the yellow race. 
Some say with emphasis that a day shall come when Asiatics 
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will shell our ports and colonize our depopulated fields, or at 
least replace on our globe Latin, Celtic, or Saxon activity 


‘through their bankers, workingmen, emigrants, all remarkable 


for wonderful-mercantile aptitude, an inexhaustible patience, a 
matchless endurance, and prolific virtue. Others profess that 
Chinese are steadily declining and shall so continue up to self- 
extermination. Still others believe them to be congealed in their 
antique civilization, hieroglyphs, prejudices, which have been 
stationary for centuries and so shall remain for centuries to come. 
Thus so-called observers jump from one extreme to the other: 
here a towering flight, there immobility, there again decay. 
Which of them shall we trust, especially when we see such con- 
tradictory verdicts fall sometimes from the very same pen, ac- 
cording to the mood of the writer and what strikes him most in 
his every-day wanderings? 

Decay !—this is the exclamation of all travellers as soon as 
they find John Chinaman kicking at our modern inventions 
and stupidly condemning himself, through opium-smoking, to 
the existence of a perambulating skeleton. China is a lost coun- 
try when they see its inhabitants bowing to and trembling under 
the stick of a mandarin; lost again when they are confronted 
with the venality of officers, or introduced to a Tso declaring 
from the top of his sandals that China does not need telegraphs, 
telephones, or railroads; lost when appears the wild rebel, mur- 
déring without remorse, plundering with too evident a delight, 
and transforming into deserts the richest portions of the coun- 
try. “ Here is a nation which is going to pieces and to death!” 
exclaims Robert Fortune, simply because he found in some bric- 
a-brac bazaar Chinamen entering into competition with his tastes 
as an antiquarian. Imagine China going into hysterics about 
her own old rubbish, especially if it consists of broken articles 
rusted and out of fashion! ‘One feels,” shouts Robert, “that 
this people, once great and unique, is now enamored of its past 
because the hour of its decline has come, irretrievably come!” 
But, dear Robert, what of us, then, so fond nowadays of notched 
china, old medals, pipes, slippers, stones, teapots? What of poor 
Di Cesnola, Feuardent, and their like? 

Great future, second youth, astounding vitality !—this is, 
on the other hand, the opinion of Father David, and sometimes 
of Francis Garnier. ‘“ Beware!” says Father David; “the Can- 
tonese are little by little monopolizing the commerce originated 
by Europeans. Englishmen are at a loss to compete with them ; 
Jews themselves give up the job, The coolie is hated by blacks 
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and whites; he works like four of them and lives on nothing.” 
“‘Two centuries hence,” writes Francis Garnier (De Paris au 
Tibet, p. 172), “our nephews will not treat the yellow race 
with such contempt. Will they be even strong enough to resist 
its four hundred millions of representatives?” Much has been 
said of the enormous population of China, but we have good 
authority for believing that during the last twenty years it has 
singularly decreased. Dr. Happer, who studied conscientiously 
this important item, thinks it does not exceed two hundred 
and eighty millions, which is already quite enough. He begs 
us to remark that fifty millions perished at the time of the Tai- 
pings’ rebellion—a serious one, we must reckon. Then twenty 
other millions disappeared in consequence of horrible famines 
which desolated the northern part of the empire two years ago, 
leaving aside the ravag ~s caused by the Mohammedan insurrec- 
tion. Emigration had also its share in the great depopulation of 
China. It is increasing every year, taking away the best young 
men and scattering them over Cuba, Central America, Brazil, 
Australia, and—we know something about it—even California, 
and other parts of our United States. To corroborate our state- 
ment and that of Dr. Happer we have also the testimony of Mr. 
Hippisley, a gentleman closely connected with the Imperial De- 
partment of Customs, who carefully compiled documents on this 
subject, and comes to the conclusion that the Chinese Empire 
does not possess more than two hundred and fifty millions of 
actual native and foreign-born inhabitants. As an argument on 
behalf of his assertion he states that the last census of the pro- 
vince of Chekiang, in 1880, showed a decrease of sixty per cent. 
in its population. This is enormous. It is still certain that if 
the largest part of the eighteen provinces which constitute the 
empire are densely populated, especially on the banks of large 
rivers and lakes, and in several cities, like Canton, Pekin, Shang- 
Hai, and Han-Keou, it is not less out of question that immense 
solitudes are to be found in the northern and southern portions 
of the country, far from rivers, lakes, and canals, as well as in 
mountainous regions. 

We are again put into a vexatious quandary when we listen 
to what our favorite traveller, Dr. Piassetsky, has to say about 
the great cities of China; we are at a loss to form an opinion. 
Everywhere he finds the most marvellous qualities in crying 
contrast with the most miserable defects. The same man who 
bravely risked his life rowing on a tremendous rapid shakes 
with fear like a coward at tlfe bare thought of advancing rebels. 
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Cities of five hundred thousand inhabitants surrender, without 
any semblance of fight, toa mob of five hundred danditti. Su- 
perstition nails down those otherwise bright intelligences; men- 
dicity spreads itself everywhere, horrible, repulsive, hideous. An 
unlimited national infatuation, but no patriotism, and everything 
for sale. “ By the side of gold, mud!” says the doctor, wander- 
ing through Pekin; “and Pekin is Chinain miniature!” He 
visits the Shang-Hai arsenal, which, although constructed eleven 
years ago by Europeans, employs to-day fourteen hundred work- 
men, exclusively Chinese, and for the most part born in Canton 
or its surroundings. ‘“ These men,” writes our observer, “are 
very skilful and capable of attaining the highest perfection in the 
most delicate pieces of workmanship, but—[the sempiternal dat /] 
—they are so thin, so attenuated, their eyes are so deeply sunk in 
their sombre sockets, that I was filled with pity at the sight of 
such a decrepitude, due to unwholesome, scanty food, and, above 
all, to a constant abuse of opium.” And he gives a lengthy de- 
scription of the night-asylums and vapor-baths which are nume- 
rous at Shang-Hai—“ civilization!”—but a more lengthy one 
of the vastly more numerous opium-dens—“ brutishness and de- 
cay!”: “ As long as an opium-smoker is rich enough to devote 
one or two dollars per day to the satisfaction of his taste, which 
becomes very soon an imperious want, he does not suffer much ; 
but the more he uses the dreadful drug the more he must in- 
crease the primitive dose, and to do it the Chinaman will give 


. his last penny, his clothes, then steal and murder, if necessary, 


as to commit suicide would be easier for him than to live with- 
out his seven, and sometimes ten, daily pipes. Do not speak to 
him of his impending ruin, of that of his family, of the awful 
death awaiting him soon; his will is gone, his mind shattered as 
his very body. He is lost—lost for ever!” 

Is this exaggerated? Recently medical reports, issued simul- 
taneously by officials in charge of British hospitals at Hong- 
Kong and Singapore, treated the subject of opium consumption 
tnd its effects. One of these officials, Dr. Ayres, colonial sur- 
geon at Hong-Kong, says of Chinese patients : 


“TI cannot find that opium-smoking causes emaciation in any way... . 
It appears to me that the opium-smoker suffers much less from the en- 
forced deprivation of the accustomed luxury at once than the tobacco- 
smoker. There is certainly no loss of sleep to any extent, for I have had 
many of them specially watched. . .. I can also speak from personal ex- 
perience. I have eaten opium till I could consume half an ounce daily, 
and I can understand the fascination of that habit and fully appreciate the 
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difficulty of leaving it off. I have myself smoked three mace (thirty grains) 
of the farmer’s prepared opium within an hour, without the slightest effect, 
I have watched other Europeans do the same, as they admitted to their 
astonishment, with no effect either. I counted their pulses and took their 
temperature, neither of which were altered by smoking in the slightest 
degree. No opium-smoker among the Chinese smokes with the idea of 
procuring sleep; being naturally tired, he may take a pipe or two before 
going to sleep, but with no intention of helping him to sleep. An opium- 
smoker visits a friend, who offers him a pipe, and they lie smoking and 
chatting between the pipes for hours, just as a European offers wine toa 
friend. The Chinaman does not expect his visitor to go off to sleep and 
snore like a hog, any more than the European expects his friend to get 
drunk and make a beast of himself. That it is costly and expensive asa 

‘ habit there is no denial, and in order to procure this-luxury, unless a well- 
to-do man, the Chinaman must deprive himself and his family of many 
comforts and necessaries.” 


Alas! against that benevolent report on opium-smoking, 
Consul Charles Seymour quotes that of the eminent American 
physician, Dr. John G. Kerr, for the past twenty-nine years in 
charge of the Medical Missionary Society’s Hospital in Canton, 
at which over six hundred thousand patients, with all kind of 
diseases and ailments, have received treatment. 


“ Scientifically,” says Dr. Kerr in reviewing Dr. Ayres’ report, “are the 
facts given by Dr. Ayres all that are needed on which to base so sweeping 
a conclusion? Thousands of men have tried opium-smoking in Hong- 
Kong, tens of thousands are trying it in China every day. Is all the evi- 
dence obtained from these men to be ignored? Will they pronounce the 
smoking of opium absolutely ‘without effect’ and ‘a most harmless prac- 
tice’? I have had hundreds of opium-smokers under my observation in 
Canton. Other medical missionaries have had as many or more. All of 
these agree as to the evil effects, physical, moral, and pecuniary, of opium- 
smoking; but medical missionaries are easily ‘bamboozled,’ so we will 
throw out their testimony as worthless. Still, there are tnnumerable facts at 
hand bearing directly on this point, and until a sufficient number are col- 
lected, sifted, and weighed by competent and unprejudiced persons, any 
conclusions as, to the harmlessness of opium-smoking, founded on the 
experience of a few foreigners, zs the essence of sctentific nonsense.” 


It is more than probable that Dr. Kerr will, as above inti- 
mated, prepare an array of facts on this subject that will corro- 
borate the statements of Dr. Piassetsky and command world- 
wide attention. But, after all, have we any right to conclude as 
to the absolute decay of the Celestials because they are silly 
enough to crave after self-poisoning? We do not smoke 
opium—as least most of us do not—but have we not tobacco 
under all its forms, whiskey and alcoholism? Chinamen never 
get drunk, at any rate! R 
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But the same contrasts which have been observed by most 
travellers in the Chinese, between their bravery in certain circum- 
stances and cowardice in others, their habitual meekness and 
temporary ferocity, their taste for schools and their general igno- 
rance, their respect for maxims and their dissolute habits, their ap- 
parent scepticism and gross superstition—these same contrasts, 
which have elicited such contradictory judgments concerning 
their future as a nation, are to be found not less striking in the 
material condition of their country. Here prosperous cities 
strike the traveller with admiration ; there the same traveller is 
shocked at the sight of devastated towns; magnificent marble 
bridges are to be seen at the same time as sunken roads, and . 
triumphal arches near stinking huts. So the European wanderer 
feels more and more puzzled by the problem of Chinese desti- 
nies: vitality or decomposition? For him commercial markets 
springing up as by magic, skilful industries, rivers covered with 
brisk, lively junks, and well-cultivated fields are so many pro- 
mises of life; bat dirty, unpaved streets, innumerable quagmires, 
uncared-for canals, china towers in ruins, mean death in a far-off 
but includable future. So says Dr. Piassetsky, who evidently 
never saw New York in her regular winter glory, and who, 
being a Russian, ought to be, anyhow, more lenient for bad pave- 
ments, abominable streets, filth, and Oriental quagmires. If those 
very ingredients of civilization mean death to nations, how many 
commonwealths in the world are assured of a morrow? 

It seems to me that in China, as well as in Russia and in 
America, there is some discrimination to be made between the 
people at large and their administrators. If China is to perish 
it will be through her administration; if she is to be regenerated 
the cure wi!l not come from the high spheres, but from the peo- 
ple proper. What is the work of the Chinese functionaries? 
Dr. Piassetsky is no sooner in China—which he enters through a 
worn-out, wrecked door of the Great Wall and the filthy city of 
Kalgan—than he writes in his note-book: “ Loads of dirt every- 
where. . . . In some places the air is unfit for respiration, from 
pestilential effluvia and emanations. To go to Pekin nothing 
but a horrible, rugged, muddy pathway, looking as if the coun- 
try had just experienced a general earthquake.” Perhaps Pekin 
is somewhat better? No; all travellers are unanimous on the 
subject : the imperial city betrays itself to the pilgrim’s nostrils 
by a nauseous atmosphere. Is Pekin a truly original Empire 
City in this respect? 

Dr. E. Martin, who was for years the physician of the French 
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Legation in Pekin, and Dr. Morache, who succeeded him in his 
office, wrote, the former in 1872, the latter in 1879, in the Gasette 
hebdomad ure de Médecine and the Dictionnaire encyclopédique des 
sciences médicales, several very interesting articles on Chinese 
peculiarities and customs. They give us the reason of the un. 
deniable stench of Pekin surroundings. There was formerly a 
river, the Yuko, which passed through Pekin, and formerly, too, 
Pekin had sewers. Since 1850 the river is no more, through 
mere neglect from the authorities. No more shore, artificial or 
natural; no more dams nor sluices. So the ditches which the 
_ Yuko is reputed to supply with fresh water encompass the city 
- with putrid marshes and miasmas. As to the sewers, they have 
fallen into a horrible state of dereliction and ruin: “ Within one 
hundred and fifty yards from the imperial city,” writes Dr. Mar. 
tin, “I observed a long line of sewers in which agglomerations 
of decomposed animal matter were on a level with the ground, 
there to be diluted and spread out when summer rains pour like 
torrents.” And all this in a city in which dwells the “ Brother 
of the Sun and Moon,” the “ Lord of a Myriad Years.” What 
an anti-climax ! 

Are you anxious to know how they refresh in summer-time 
the atmosphere, loaded with burning clouds of dust, in that great, 
populous capital where water is not now to be found? Listen, 
then, to Dr. Piassetsky, and, for that purpose, gather up your 
strength not to faint in the undertaking: “ The watering of the 
streets of Pekin is done with water taken from innumerous pools 
or puddles which line every street, and, in addition to rain-water, 
are the recipients of every household refuse. This filthy, muddy, 
thick liquid is covered up with a mouldy crust, under which are 
heaped up organic detritus and deleterious gases. In the even- 
ing, when the dust in the streets becomes hot enough to stifle a 
hog, Chinese go to work, break up the above-mentioned crust, 
and throw the water lying beneath through the streets. Then 
gases and miasmas fill the air and the stench grows unbearable. 
Never in my life have my nostrils been submitted to such a tor- 
ment. I thought I was going to die, while around me Chinamen 
seemed to enjoy the unique perfumes of what they considered as 
a highly hygienic measure. Poor, miserable wretches! their 
health, their lives are thus destroyed ; epidemics of small-pox and 
typhus kill them by thousands.” 

This is exactly what Dr. Durand-Fardel says of other cities, 
especially of Canton, in his Etude sur le climat des cbtes de la Chine: 
“Formerly the streets had been carefully drained up. But since 
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the decay which followed the establishing of the Mandchoo dy- 
nasty at the end of the seventeenth century everything is wear- 
3 ing out, deteriorating, going to ruin, and the sewers of old are 
turned into lethiferous quagmires. There is not among those 
multitudinous agglomerations a shadow of sanitary regulations, 
and a board of health is less than a myth all over the Celestial 
Empire.” 

And in the midst of such an appalling misery and lack of ad- 
ministration the slothful, selfish mandarin, clad in beautiful silk, 
lives leisurely in the rear part of his garden, which five or six 
large courtyards separate from the streets; or, if he goes out, 
passes through them en palanguin, with a retinue of valets who - 
plash through the mires in his stead. 

Moreover, the streets are not lighted at night. Once Dr. 
Piassetsky was caught in the rainin the midst of Pekin, and, as 
misfortunes never come single, the night overtook him and his 
companion, Sosnowski. ‘ We were wet to the skin,” he writes. 
“The intermittent gleam of awful flashes of lightning was our 
only light, and in the meantime we were buried in a distressing 
darkness. Here and there some lanterns could be perceived in 
stores where men were playing checks, chatting, or sipping their 
evening tea; but those lanterns had no effect on the streets. 
We had to be exceedingly careful not to fall into some large 
mire, for it isa frequent occurrence for people, and even mules 
and horses, to lose their lives in some of those horrid receptacles 
of filth.” / 

Outside the imperial city the sight is still more lamentable; 
the whole of the suburbs look like one vast swamp, one con- 
tinued bog, where appear by intervals ruined habitations, 
bridges with tumbling parapets, roads full of large ruts in which 
vehicles plunge up to their axle-trees. “ Nothing,” says Francis 
Garnier, who saw the same things in 1872, “proclaims more 
eloquently the actual degradation of China than the unseemly 
indifference with which, a few miles from the capital, magnificent 
roadways have been left to themselves and given up to the great 
destroyer of everything which is beautiful—time. And yet this 
country is so rich in resources that a few years of honest admin. 
istration would suffice to make it one of the most prosperous 
and powerful among the greatest in the world.” 

So much for the rulers; let us now look at the people. 

On his arrival on the pier of the Pei-Ho, Piassetsky is amazed 
at the animation which is to be seen on that river. “What 
a medley of small and large boats!” he exclaims. “ Really, it 
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is a forest of masts all over the width of the river. Of those 
boats some were taking passengers, others received or unloaded 
goods. What struck me most in that mass of craft was the 
wonderful order in which one set were coming down the river 
while the others went on by series to their respective places 
without the help of any officials entrusted with the discipline of 
the port. As to the rowers, they were admirable for their skill, 
strength, and never-failing activity.” And when rivers are run- 
ning through mountainous defiles, when they are encumbered 
with rocks or suddenly lacking in depth, do you suppose the 
navigation to be stopped by such trifles? Not at all. These 
men seem then to defy nature itself, and haul their boats, jump- 
ing, like wild goats, along all the escarpments of the mountain, 
now on the top, now in the ravines, pulling all the time upon 
their bamboo ropes and winding through the rocks as Indians 
through the level plains of the West. “I was often frightened 
to death seeing the poor fellows climbing, jumping, running 
down at their life’s peril. Look at that one; his foot slips from 
under him. Bless me! he darts like an arrow through the air. 
. .. Don’t be afraid: he will always find something to hang 
upon, and there he is again on his feet and pulling like a brave 
man! ‘What a sad fate!’ do you say? No; Chinamen—I 
speak of laborers—never complain of their fate.” (See Voyage a 
travers la Mongolte et la Chine, p. 238.) 

In Han-Keou is another lively picture. There commercial 
life is so active that business is transacted on land and water 
alike. At the foot of stores and houses, on a line more than one 
league in extent, is an astounding mass of boats at their moor- 
ings. “Ido ot think,” says the doctor, “that the like of it is to 
be seen in any other port in the world. There were more than 
ten thousand boats of every dimension. As to junks and smaller 
barks, they were innumerable ; and if you bear in mind that every 
one of them is inhabitated by at least five persons, which isa cal- 
culation far under the true average, you may form an idea of the 
population living on the water.” Now, at that point where the 
Blue River joins the Han, Han-Keou is not the only city: two 
others face it, each of them on an opposite shore, something like 
Brooklyn and Jersey City facing New York at the Battery; 
and this trinity of cities forms an agglomeration of over three 
millions of inhabitants, spread on three necks of land extending 
farther than your eye can reach. Well, the Taipings, about 
1857, passed there, putting everything to fire and sword, not 
leaving stone upon stone in Han-Keou—not a shop, store, house, 
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or edifice—pillaging, ransacking, destroying the whole unfortu- 
nate city. But the barbarous rebels had hardly left what had 
been Han-Keou than the down-trodden population was back 
and the admirable swarm reconstructed its hive. Two years 
after Han-Keou was up again and as large, populous, animated 
asever. And this is not the only instance of the wonderful re- 
cuperative power of the Chinese race. Hundreds of plagues, 
rebellions, inundations, famines, have desolated the Chinese land 
—a land of surprises—and life always succeeded death with a mar- 
_ vellous rapidity, thanks to that indomitable energy which seems 

to be a natural gift of the yellow race, as well as of the Caucasian 
portion of mankind to which is due the stupendous creation of 
the modern United States of America. 

A people capable of such resurrections is decidedly not an 
ordinary people. China is far from being dead, and when the 
Prime Minister of France, M. Jules Ferry, spoke of her lately in 
the Chamber of Deputies as une guantité négligeable—a quantity 
which may be slighted at leisure—M. Ferry did not speak as a 
far-sighted statesman. In the next century China will be quite 
able to defy Europe in a defensive war. In spite of the stub- 
born Tso and his adepts, telegraphs, steamers, railroads, all our 
engines, ideas, and appliances of extermination, will be adopted 
by the Celestials. Nothing proves that our grandchildren will 
thank us for having forced that kind of civilization on such an 
enterprising and still barbarous people, and will not regret the 
premature destruction of the legendary Great Wall. 
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My STAFF OF AGE. 


MY STAFF OF AGE. 
FROM THE CELTIC OF LLYWARCH HEN. 


My staff of age! 
I lean upon you, and, sighing, see the fern-leaves red and sere, 
And the yellow water-flags wave on the edge of the gray, cold 
mere ; 
The blood of my heart is chilled with the breath of the waning 
year. 


My staff of age! 
I lean upon you when winter lights the ruddy tavern pane. 
While gallant roisterers quaff their ale and raise the joyous strain, 
I creep to my lonely bed with no mirth in my heart or brain. 


My staff of age! 
I lean upon you when the cuckoo darts singing through the air, 


When the white foam sparkles on the wave and the hills are 
green and fair, 
And summer brings a deeper pain with love I cannot share. 


My staff of age ! 
I am saddest of all this May of the long, brown furrow’s line, 
When the early corn is green and the tendrils curl on the vine, 
And I have to lean on a crutch where once I could sing and 
shine. 


My staff of age! 
The woes of eld are upon me, and my locks are thin and gray ; 
My eyes, that a woman loved, are sad and dull to the light of day, 
And my lips, so often kissed, can but mutter and groan and pray. 


My staff of age! 
It is sad to be bent and old, to be cold in limb and heart, 
To be without mirth or love, and to lose the breath of my art, 
But saddest to remember of my life how great was their part. 





PHILISTA, 


PHILISTA. 


I. 


It was Sunday in Philista. Philista is a town in one of the 
Middle States. It contains several flourishing pottery-works, a 
canal, and numerous first families of intense respectability. The 
first families are very aristocratic and exclusive. They know 
who their grandfathers were; and in Philista, given a grand- 
father, a genealogy of radiance is easily constructed. Of late a 
genealogy has become so necessary a part of every well-regu- 
lated household in America that the family-trees of the Philis- 
tans are much regarded by visitors; and the old graveyard, 
which dates much beyond the time when Washington crossed 
the Delaware, has lost one or two of its tombstones, so great is 
the rage of our generation for memorials of its ancestors. The 
Stokes, of Beverly, Del., for instance—whose family congress is 
held in September of every year—have in their parlor, between 
the spinning-wheel of their alleged great-grandmother and a 
suit of armor bought in New York, one of the tombstones of 
Philista neatly framed in gold. What can be more convincing of 
the antiquity of a family than this? Gossip may maliciously say 
that the Stokes had no grandfather. But even Gossip ought to 
be silent in the presence of a tombstone. 

It was Sunday in Philista, and it was Sunday at the Cather- 
woods’, which is the concentrated essence of all the Sabbatarian 
characteristics of the Philistan Sunday. The street was very 
quiet. The sunshine fell hot on the well-swept pavements; the 
leaves of the paper-mulberry trees rustled lazily, stirred by the 
ghost of a breeze. It was at that hour on Sunday when the 
smell of roast beef taken from the oven has been dissipated, 
when the baked potatoes are cold and mangled, and the “ help” 
in the Philistan kitchens softly clatters the dishes and mur- 
murs, “I know a happy land,” only rising to high C when she 
breaks anything. 

It was a drowsy and wretched hour. Dinner was done; the 
younger Philistans had, on August Sundays, nothing to look 
forward to. There was not even the mild diversion of the cold- 
weather Sunday-school or Bible-class. All the books permitted 
to be read were of the kind that the young Philistan despised— 
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“ memoirs ” of holy Methodists and pious Baptists, the doctrine 
of predestination arranged in an attractive primer for the use of 
the young, and story-books about consumptive little boys who 
would not play on Sunday,.and who died young. To add to the 
horrors of this time, when the sweet hope of dinner that had 
buoyed up the young soul through the long sermon of the morn- 
ing had been lost in fruition, the parlor organs and melodeons in 
Jackson Street were let loose. To whistle would have been pro. 
fanation; to draw a violin-bow across the strings sacrilege; to 
touch a piano, except to bring forth some sanctimonious tune, 
would have made the Sunday sunshine assume a rakish and 
week-day look in the eyes of the Philistans. But to manipulate the 
melodeon or parlor organ, of which instruments of torture each 
house in Jackson Street possessed one, was considered the proper 
thing for Sunday. And now, to such an accompaniment, voices, 
young, old, and middle-aged, were humming the various vocal 
arrangements of Moody and Sankey. Heard through the hot 
air, “in the hush of the sunshine,” there was something inde- 
scribably dreary in the sounds. It seemed as if all Jackson 
Street had taken to this dismal form of amusement because there 
was nothing else to do. 

The elder Miss Catherwood sat at her melodeon in the little 
parlor murmuring “ Beulah Land.” The door was slightly ajar, 
kept so by a brick, in an embroidered cover, which was wedged 
between it and its frame. On week-days the door was open; on 
Sundays it was thought proper to keep it ajar. The window- 
shutters were “bowed,” and the room was in semi-gloom. The 
chromo of “ Washington Crossing the Delaware,” and the oil- 
painting of old Mr. Catherwood in the suit he wore in the great 
Federal procession in Philadelphia, were carefully covered with 
pink gauze to keep off the flies. On the marble-topped table 
near the window was a big Bible, and upon it a glass case con- 
taining a pyramid of wax fruit, supposed, out of respect for tradi- 
tion, to be very natural. The wall-paper was covered with large 
green roses with gilt leaves, and the carpet was red and green. 
Tidies of worsted-work were arranged in a mathematical man- 
ner on the backs of the hair-cloth sofa and the chairs. On Satur- 
-day every atom of dust had been ruthlessly traced to its lair by 

‘the Misses Catherwood and exterminated. While Miss Cather- 
wood sang, Miss Tamar Ann, her sister, sat in her rocking-chair 
and moved noiselessly to and fro. 

The elder Miss Catherwood had a placid expression not un- 
like that of asheep. Her face was white and wrinkled, but of a 
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different kind of whiteness from that of the two tight, white 
curls which were visible on either side of her forehead. She 
wore a gray gown of stiff texture, and a lace collar fastened by a 
brooch in the form of a cross made of hair. Miss Tamar Ann 
resembled her sister in appearance, but her hair was only 
sprinkled with gray; she wore no cap; she was shorter and 
more alert; her eyes, black and small, were always in motion; 
and, to mark her juvenility, she had her gray gown distended by 
a hoop of the fashion that came in when the Empress Eugénie 
ruled the world. 

Miss Catherwood’s slim, long hands and low voice glided 
from “ Beulah Land” into “ Almost Persuaded.” It was doleful 
enough. An unusually big fly perched on Miss Tamar Ann’s 
palm-leaf fan, and, being disturbed, hummed drowsily among the 
green slats of the blind at the window. Miss Tamar Ann 
dropped her fan, ceased to rock herself, and quietly contem- 
plated the hot brick wall across the street. There was no other 
occupation left for her on Sunday, except to read the Bible, as 
she did not “ play the parlor organ.” 

Miss Catherwood’s voice broke on one of those particularly 
strained notes which the adepts in Protestant devotional singing 
so often use. 

“T was thinking,” said Miss Tamar Ann, in monotone suit- 
able for the time, “that it was a day like this when poor little 
Jimmie Reed was drowned. It was an awful warning to Sab- 
bath-breakers. He wou/d go to fish in the canal, and he fell in, 
you remember? It was on the 15th, the Sunday after I turned 
my black silk, and I remember thinking, ‘I hope Jimmy put on 
his clean underclothing, for if he didn’t his mother will be so 
mortified.’ Dear, dear! And to think of the poor child going 
to perdition that way!” 

Miss Catherwood had not attended to this reminiscence. Her 
eyes were full of tears. The dismal hymns she had been singing 
were very pathetic and solemn to her. They brought into her 
heart a yearning that almost broke it—a memory of the dead 
which was nothing but a memory. 

“¢ Almost Persuaded’ brings back Rosaka to me, Tamar. I 
have heard the Romanists pray for their dead. It would be a 
great relief to pray for Rosalia now, or to pray to her, if she is in 
the ‘ Beulah Land.’” 

If Miss Tamar Ann had been a Catholic’she would have made 
the sign of the cross; but she detested the sign of the cross, 
except as an ornament for the collar or in a patch-work quilt. 
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“Tam surprised at you, Jane!” she said, shaking her head. 
“ Poor Rosalia married a papist and died young; and if John 
O'Brien hadn’t sent for a priest at the last, she’d have died a 
Baptist and the Catherwoods would have been spared the dis- 
grace of seeing her buried among the Irish Catholics. J don’t 
understand how she could have done it. I saw some of their 
crucifixions in the Belgian exhibit at the Centennial Exhibition. 
They were really distressing. But we've always done our duty 
by Alice, and sent her over among that low crowd at St. Brid. 
get’s, as we promised her father when he died. There's no deny. 
ing it goes against the grain, and it’s a disgrace. If Alice sticks 
to her religion who’s going to marry her, I’d like to know? 
Not that I think she’ll stick to it when she sees how very low 
everybody considers it.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Miss Catherwood. “I can’t tell. 
I wish,” she added with some fierceness, “that John O’Brien 
had never met our Rosalia. If she was right, Tamar, we’re 
wrong. And if she’s in heaven, we'll—but I want to see her 
again! I want to see her again! It wouldn’t be heaven, if she 
wasn’t there!” 

“ Sister!” 

Miss Tamar Ann’s eyes actually snapped. Jf// 

“ For my part,” she said, in a voice raised above the appro- 
priate monotone, “I’d rather go to a place where the Good 
Man isn’t than find there’s nothing in all the Bible curses against 
idolaters, I declare I would !,” 

A faint knock sounded at the door, and it was pushed open 
after Miss Catherwood had said “Come in.” 

The gentlewomen were very much fluttered when a young 
man entered. He was rather tall, with brown hair close-crop- 
ped, a wide brow, full, bright blue eyes ; a thick, reddish mustache 
covered his lips, but the chin it left visible was too finely mould- 
ed for a man’s. He smiled good-humoredly at the Misses 
Catherwood, and fumbled with the red rose in the buttonhole 
of his light tweed coat. He gave Miss Catherwood his tall 
white hat, which she placed on the cover of the melodeon, and 
then he asked if he might see Miss Alice. 

Miss Catherwood said, “Certainly.” And then, with a little 
flush on her cheeks, “ Shall I tell her your name?” 

“Mine? Oh! I beg pardon,” the young man answered, with 
a crispness of accent and a slight trill of the “r” that contrast- 
ed pleasantly with Miss Catherwood’s rather flat enunciation. 
“Cornelius Blake.” 
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Miss Catherwood and Miss Tamar Ann smiled. “ You are 

the young gentleman Alice met at her cousin’s in Philadel- 
hia?” 

, “Yes,” he said. ‘She was kind enough to ask me to come to 

see her, and, as I was obliged to—but here she is.” 

A girl not much over twenty had entered from the back 
room. She paused for an instant on the threshold, and glanced 
quickly at the visitor, as if she had heard his voice but was not 
quite sure who he was. She was a slight young girl, having 
dark-brown hair and large, gray-blue eyes too densely fringed 
with lashes not to give her face what the people in Philista 
called a “ peculiar” expression. Her face was a pure oval, and 
her nose—a feature which nature seems to find the most dif- 
ficult to mould correctly—just escaped being Grecian by being 
a trifle too much “tip-tilted.” It was an Irish type of face, in 
which a certain vigor of outline was corrected, or rather con- 
tradicted, by a delicacy of color and meagreness of flesh which 
are often observable in an Irish type grafted here. Her face was 
quiet and pleasant in expression; her complexion had a singular 
opaque whiteness, which, as it intensified the color of her eyes 
was considered by some an additional beauty, by the Misses 
Catherwood a sign of the heart-disease of which her mother 
died. She moved with the gentle air that characterized both 
her aunts. She smiled as she entered the room, and shook hands 
with the visitor. Miss Catherwood and Miss Tamar Ann at 
once arose to leave the room. It was one of the rules of eti- 
quette in Philista that old people should always disappear when 
the young folk had visitors. 

“T hope you'll invite your friend to tea, Alice,” Miss Tamar 
Ann said. 

“ This is Mr. Blake—” 

“Oh! yes,” said Miss Tamar Ann, “ we know.” 

“JT don’t want to interrupt your music,” said Mr. Blake, 
showing a very good row of teeth to both aunts, and appealing 
ta,Miss Catherwood. “Do goon with your music. I am very 
fond of it.” 

There was an oppressive silence. 

Music! The mention of the term in connection with the 
singing of hymns on the “ Sabbath” seemed most incongruous 
to the sisters. Music, as music, was not for the Lord’s day. 

“I declare, Miss Catherwood,” continued the visitor, with his 
brightest smile, thinking he had not said enough, “if I have an 
idol in this world—if I have an idol in this world,” he repeated, 
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fancying from something in Miss Tamar Ann's look that she was 
deaf, “it is—”’ 

“ We don’t speak of idols,’ murmured Miss Tamar Ann, ner- 
vously drawing closer to the young man. “It might hurt 
Alice’s feelings. She’s a Romanist.” 

The young man lost his smile for a moment, and then laugh- 
ed a little. 

“So am I!” he said. 

Miss Tamar Ann gazed at his fashionable suit of clothes in 
amazement. The Catholics in Philista were, she said afterwards, 
“such a very different class of people.” 

“ Well,” spoke Miss Catherwood, “sister and I have some 
reading to do. I hope we’ll see you at tea.” 

But in order to be polite, and perhaps to charm the Romanist 
with some sacred song, she played “ Almost Persuaded,” with a 
slight variation caused by the E-major key in the treble part of 
the melodeon having met with an accident. 

“ To think,” complained Miss Tamar Ann, when the sisters had 
settled down in their bed-room to read an appropriately gloomy 
book, “that a nice young man like that should be obliged by the 
pope to end all his prayers with an invocation to the Virgin!” 

“It’s a good thing for young men nowadays if they pray at 
all,” Miss Catherwood answered. ‘“ Most of them don’t.” 


a 3 


Cornelius Blake was “a promising young man.” His father 
and mother had come over from Ireland, with a little money 
earned by shop-keeping in Cork, before the famine. They had 
settled among the Philadelphians and done well. They were 
frugal, careful people, and their six children found themselves 
with a snug sum to begin life with when the old folk had passed 
away. Cornelius was the second of these children. 

+ He had been called “bright.” He had gone through the 
various grades of the public-school without much study or 
thought. He was looked on by his teachers as “a promising 
boy,” and when he went into business, first as an entry clerk in a 
dry-goods establishment and afterwards as a commercial travel- 
ler for a silk house, the adjective had clung to him. Having, 
like his father, been frugal, he saved a little money, to which, 
when his father died, he added the comfortable amount be- 
queathed to him. Then he threw up business and studied law in 
one of the multitudinous law-offices which abound in his native 
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city. He mastered: Blackstone and the other text-books put 
into his hands with a fatal facility that had been made second 
nature by the superficial training of the public-schools. He had 
never thought about anything in his life for more than three 
minutes. If he did not reach a conclusion then he “ gave it up.” 
He had a very good opinion of himself, particularly of his men- 
tal abilities; but a great respect for the newspapers, although 
he made sprightly gibes at them. He considered material pro- 
gress as the test of greatness, and poverty as a punishment fol- 
lowing upon grievous sins against the spirit of American civiliza- 
tion. He was a Catholic; he believed all that he remembered of 
the Little Catechism he had studied in Sunday-school, which he 
had attended irregularly after he had made his First Communion. 
As to giving reasons for what he believed, he had literally none 
to give. He was a Catholic “all through,” he said himself; to 
have heard him talk you would have thought that he had been 
dyed, religiously speaking, when young, and that the color was 
warranted to wash. He had assisted at Mass, approached the 
sacraments once or twice a year, partly out of a vague fear that 
he might die unexpectedly, and partly because his father and mo- 
- ther would have been struck to the heart by any known omission 
of his “duty.” His brothers and sisters had gone their own 
ways ; they had no influence on his life. 

In his heart he had always-felt that Providence had not 
treated him fairly in making him a Catholic—that is, in giving a 
mind like his into the keeping of Irish Catholic parents. His 
mother—poor, ignorant old soul !—had always struggled against 
his going to the public-school. ‘ 

“Mike,” she had said over and over again to his father, “the 
faith’s in us, blood and bone, heart and soul, and nothing could 
change us. But the children aren’t like us. They’re among new 
people, in a land of Protestants; and who’s to teach them the 
true religion, if they don’t get it in the schools? Sure, we can’t; 
and, if we could, we haven’t the time.” 

«, And Cornelius had always rebelled at this. It was an 
“Trish” way of thinking, and he despised it; he felt grateful that 
his father had been too enlightened to give way toit. It made 
him shiver to think that if he had gone to the parochial school, 
mostly attended by the sons of Irish people not yet American- 
ized, and taught by Irish Christian Brothers, he might never 
have gotten rid of the Cork brogue. His mother had had her 
way in the education of the girls, but the boys all went to the 
established schools. 
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“The Sunday-school’s enough for them,” their father had 
said. “ Religion isn’t everything in this country; and if a boy 
is to earn his living, it’s mighty little good craw-thumping will 
do him.” 

Cornelius had come out of his succession of schools trium- 
phantly. He knew a great deal of several things. He could 
“bound” any place in Europe, Asia, or Africa at a moment's 
notice. He could cipher with amazing rapidity and demonstrate 
the whole of Loomis’ Geometry. He had studied physiology 
homceopathically. He wrotea good “business” hand. _ His essay 
on “ Centrifugal and Centripetal Correlation” had taken the first 
prize on the day of his graduation; and his rendition of “ Curfew 
Shall not Ring To-night” had “marked him,” as an observant 
journalist had said on the day after commencement, “a born 
orator.” 

He was “smart,” and, though he had come out of school 
with the conviction that he was literally a master of all arts 
worth studying, he was by no means more of a fool than nine. 
tenths of his fellow-citizens. What he did not know—speaking 
of reading and study—he despised. He felt that he was well 
equipped for life; he was sure that he was equal to anybody; he 
resolved to be of importance in the world. He had read a stray 
volume of Controversy between Bishop Hughes and Breckenridge 
and Smarius’ book of Controversy just after a “ mission,” when 
his mind had been inflamed to a point of unusual devotion. But 
he had forgotten them easily. His last teacher had recom- 
mended him to read Draper's Conflict of Religion and Science. He 
looked on that work as worthy of respect, as, indeed, he had no 
means of contradicting the falsehoods concerning the church it 
contains. He had, by dint of reading reviews and editorials in 
the daily press, acquired a knack of quoting Tyndall and Huxley 
against his Catholic acquaintances, as if he had read those popular 
authors. He had worried through Daniel Deronda and Middle- 
march, in order to talk about them. He had never bought a 
book of any kind. He read newspapers unceasingly and “ kept 
up” with the magazines. Once or twice a year he heard a 
sermon. But it made him tired to have the preacher tell him 
what he knew already. 

Having hung out his sign with “ P. Cornelius Blake” em- 
blazoned on it, he discovered that there were too many lawyers 
in Philadelphia, and, hearing of a chance to enter a law-firm in 
Philista, he had emigrated. 

He had a kind heart ; good impulses constantly arose from it. 
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He would have died rather than have done anything dishonest 
or acknowledged that his Christian name was Patrick. He 
wanted to be good and he wanted to be well thought of. So far 
the facts that he was a Catholic and had a suspicion of the 
brogue had not gone much against him. He had felt that he 
was an “outsider”? when some of his friends had made social 
arrangements in which he had participated ; but he was not sure 
whether this had been only a feeling of his or really a feeling of 
theirs. Taking him altogether, he was a man of excellent possi- 
bilities warped by the atmosphere around him. He had all the 
best qualities of his Irish parents, tempered and strained a little, 
the charming facility of the Celtic temperament, the impulsive- 
ness and hopefulness, and a rooted dislike to the saying of un- 
pleasant things. He was said to be “magnetic.” He was only 
Celtic of the Irish. | 


III. 


When the Misses Catherwood had left the parlor Alice 
untied the cord that kept the window-shutters “ bowed” and let 
in a little more light. The young people showed to better 
advantage. Alice O’Brien, if not altogether beautiful, was a 
distinguished and graceful-looking girl. The Grecian knot of 
her dark hair, and her white gown relieved at the belt by a large 
bunch of bergamot blossoms, were very becoming to her. 

“T never expected to see you again,” she said to Cornelius, 
with a smile. “Let me see, it is three months since I met you at 
my cousin’s.” 

“T have come here to stay—to improve my prospects. I am 
a lawyer, you know.” 

She smiled again. 

“T never heard of anybody coming to Philista to improve his 
prospects before, but I suppose you intend to grow up with the 
city. Your beanstalk will not grow as rapidly as Jack’s in the 
story. If it keeps pace with Philista in growth it will be ready 
for you to climb when you’re seventy years of age—at least.” 

Cornelius felt a little piqued by her easy tone. When a 
young man comes from a large city into a comparatively rural 
town, with all the tone of progress that residence in a centre of 
culture gives, he expects the simple country lass to show a sense 
of his condescension. 

“T don't know Philista at all,” he said. 
“ That must have been the reason you came here. After all, 
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you may find it lively—in comparison with Philadelphia. The 
canal is most interesting. There’s an insane asylum. The 
churches are always having ‘ cake love-feasts,’ sociables, oyster- 
suppers, and fairs, and we had a troop of negro minstrels last 
week. At election time the excitement is intense. On last elec- 
tion day twelve men passed our windows.” 

“Is there much society ?” 

“Much! The churches, particularly the Methodist, are cir. 
cles within circles of gayety. But I’m a Catholic, so I’m barred 
out of that. Our own people are mostly factory-hands and that 
sort of thing. Positively there are not ten Catholic young men 
in Philista that a nice girl could marry. Not that I ever think 
of that. I’m a school-teacher, you know, and we neither die nor 
resign.” 

Cornelius felt more at his ease. 

“ They are not fond of Catholics here.” 

“T should think not. The first families are generally Presby- 
terians, who talk of Catholics as Aunt Tamar Ann talks. Those 
that have travelled are broader in their religious views, but they 
consider it socially ‘low’ to be a Catholic with an Irish name. 
It took all the influence of all the Catherwoods to get me a place 
as teacher in one of the schools. And I know there would have 
been less mourning in the best circles if my mother had married 
a negro instead of my dear, dear father. With your Irish look 
and that touch of the brogue you'll have a hard time here.” 

Cornelius flushed so deeply that his reddish mustache looked 
yellow by contrast. 

“ Do you really think that I talk as if I was Irish?” he asked, 
with an ingenuousness and anxiety that made her eyes twinkle. 

“Certainly. No man, except an Irishman, could talk with an 
echo of the music of the old sod in his voice.” She broke off 
with a slight blush and a little laugh. “I wish I had it. I’ve 
the flat, semi-nasal accent of Philista, except when I speak a 
‘piece’ or read poetry.” 

These young people, who had met only once before, seemed 
now quite well acquainted with each other. Young folk’s friend- 
ships often grow as rapidly as Jack’s beanstalk. 

Cornelius was mortified by her opinion about-his “brogue,” 
and, although he tried to conceal it, she said: 

“It is a pretty accent, not a vulgartwang. Do you sing? 
The choir at St. Bridget’s is very bad. They wantatenor. I 
hope you sing.” 

“Not at all. If I did I don’t think I could stand choir-sing- 
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ing and going to church twice every Sunday. Once is enough. 
Protestants have a much pleasanter time. They don’t go, if they 
don’t want to.” 

“But they want to here. Church-going, and the social revi- 
vals that spring from it, are the excitements of the town. I don’t 
think it makes them much better; I think most of the people 
here would be as good as they are if there were no churches. 
But a ‘ broom-drill,’ an oyster-supper,a donation-party, or a new 
minister sets the place talking fora month. The Catholics have 
not progressed that far yet. St. Bridget’s had a fair; but there 
was such amobthere! But all the politicians went and spent 
money. Are you going in for politics?” 

“T may,” he returned, with an air as if he were undecided 
between the Presidency or a United States senatorship. She 
shook her head. 

“IT don’t think you’d have the ghost of a chance. The feeling 
against Catholics here is very strong, and the Irish vote, though 
it’s worth fishing for, would not carry you through. Besides, 
unless you are a Land-Leaguer the fact of your being a Catho- 
lic wouldn’t carry all the Irish voters with you. I hope you'll 
keep out of politics.” 

Cornelius had come to say pretty things to this young lady 
and to patronize her a little. But there she sat, acting the part 
of monitress. She was a pretty monitress, an interesting moni- 
tress, but a man never likes a woman to teach him anything di- 
. rectly. If she teaches him with an appearance of ignorance he 
will assimilate her wisdom and use it as his own. Alice O’Brien 
despised tact; she despised the male sex ; she would rather have 
proposed marriage to a man than have let him think she was his 
inferior. 

Cornelius, listening to her, felt as if a cool breeze, laden with 
moisture, had touched him. 

“You seem to have studied the political situation, Miss 
O'Brien.” 

« “Ihave. Being a Catholic and half-Irish, with a name that 
all the Catherwoods dislike, I have been a ‘ looker-on in Vienna.’ 
Besides, I have always wanted to be a man.” 

“Why? I assure you, if you were a man, the world would 
lose a great deal of—” 

“Oh! yes, of course. Being a girl, I’ve no chance of doing 
anything better than teaching the primary class in a public- 
school. If I were not a Catholic I might rise to be principal of 
Hypatia College, for instance, where they would like to have 
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me, if it wasn’t for that. If I were a man I could, I wou/d, sur- 
mount all the obstacles in the way.” 

Her lips were tightly shut; but no flush tinged the opaque 
white of her cheeks. 

“ But why can’t I overcome these obstacles ?” 

“Oh!” she answered impatiently, “because you are a man. 
They’re coming from Vespers at St. Bridget’s,” she added, push. 
ing the shutters open. “Look at them! Servant-girls and 
factory-hands! Look at the clothes of the men and the bonnets 
of the women! And yet we are of those people; we can’t es- 
cape them. I ama Catholic; 1 have stuck fast to the church 
in spite of all jeers.” 

“Why?” he interrupted maliciously. 

She turned towards him with a startled look in her deeply- 
shaded eyes. 

“Why?” she echoed. “Why?” 

“ Don’t ask me,” he returned. ‘“ Whensomebody asked me the 
other day why I wore a scapular I couldn’t tell. It does seem 
like nonsense. All I know about it is that the priest put it on 
me one day in church, and I wear it because I’ve always worn it. 
I’m a Catholic for the same reason—l’ve always been one.’ 

“ A Mohammedan might say that,” she replied, with a serious 
look in her eyes and a note of scorn in her voice. 

“Or a Methodist, or a Presbyterian—yes. Have you a bet- 
ter reason?” 

“Yes. The church is ¢rue—is truth itself. I believe.” 

“ And your reasons?” 

“TI don’t want reasons. I don’t know why I believe. No- 
body taught me the reasons. I have had no Catholic friends, 
and my aunts never liked me to see the priest much. And the 
Catholic books I have happened to find among the people here 
have been silly things in awfully bad taste and more Irish than 
Catholic. But I believe—I sometimes wish I didn’t; I should 
have a better time every way!” 

“Well,” he said, “ you are frank. For myself, I am a Catho- 
lic through inheritance and habit. It seems to me that America 
has outgrown religions—I don’t call Protestantism a religion— 
and I have never, in all my reading” (he said this quite seri- 
ously), “found any reason why I shouldn’t be abreast of the 
country. Men are about alike, no matter what religion they 
profess.” ' 

“ That’s a mistake,” Alice O’Brien said. There was a pause. 
“T wish,” she continued, “there were no such things as mixed 
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marriages in the world. I am the victim of one. You think 
that’s too strong? Ah! but you don’t know. I’m separated 
from the people I love best. I suppose I’ll be separated in the next 
world, too. I don’t know whether I ought to pray for the souls 
of so many dear relatives who on earth hated the: church and 
the Blessed Virgin with all their hearts. And yet I loved them 
and they loved me. Here I am—a Catholic among Protestants, 
like a fish out of water.” 

Cornelius laughed. It was an ill-timed laugh. She showed 
she thought so by silence. The drone of the reading in the 
room above broke the quiet. 

“ Well,” he said, with a light air that seemed frivolous to her, 
“as we can’t give reasons for the faith that is in us, what 
reason have we for sticking to it? Life would be much pleasanter 
and longer, perhaps, if religion did not demand sacrifices.” 

“T intend that my life shall be pleasant, and I think it will be 
long. I can never imagine myself dying.” 

“T never try to,” he answered, with a laugh. At this moment 
the little servant-maid announced that tea was ready. 

Cornelius talked a great deal. The impression he made may 
be judged from a snatch of dialogue which Alice happened to 
overhear. 

“JT must say,” Miss Tamar Ann said, “ that, for a Romanist, 
he is very liberal.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Catherwood, “ but just a little—limp. I 
like to see a man stand up for his principles.” 

Alice herself was divided between a vague disdain of him and 
a distinct liking. And he said to himself that if a man wanted a 
clever wife who would help him to rise in the world, he could 


not do better than choose Alice O’Brien. 
a 


IV. 


Next Sunday Cornelius went to Mass as usual. He stood 
atthe door and took a comprehensive look at the interior before 
kneeling, although the priest was at the Offertory. He did not 
see Alice. He scanned the silent congregation with an obser- 
vant eye. His education had trained him to judge a man’s 
pocketbook, and consequently a man’s usefulness to him, by his 
clothes. He shook his head and called to mind the richly- 
dressed people whom he had passed on their way to the temple 
of Episcopalianism, the Church of the Survival of the Fittest. - 
During Mass he thought much of the contrast. If one may 
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hear. Mass by being physically present Cornelius fulfilled the 
obligation ; but his mind was engaged in speculating as to his 
future. 

He was not really bad ; he had no intention of doing anything 
dishonorable or disreputable. But during childhood and youth 
—the longest times of our life—he had learned that what we see 
with our corporeal eyes is the only thing that exists. Religion 
was well enough on Sundays. With the old people, particularly 
with old Irish people, who were naturally behind the times, it 
might mean much. A young man with his way to make in the 
world had other things to think of. He knew many men, wear- 
ing white linen, broadcloth, and diamond studs, who were re- 
spected by everybody, and who, without any religion, were good 
enough for all practical purposes. He said to himself that he did 
not want to be any better than such successful men. 

His religion had been a habit. And as he went out of church 
and compared the congregation of St. Bridget’s with that of the 
Church of the Survival of the Fittest, he asked himself why he 
should cling to a habit that might be a fatal bar to his success in 
Philista. 

The Misses Catherwood learned to expect him to tea on Sun- 
day nights regularly. They approved of him. Nobody had 
anything to say against him, except that he was a “ Romanist,” 
but a “liberal one,” Miss Tamar Ann always hastened to add. 
They were getting old, and their income would cease at their 
death. They were glad to think that this promising young man, 
when he had gotten established, would preserve Alice from a 
career of ill-paid school-teaching. 

“If she was not a Romanist they would give her the Litera- 
ture and Elocution at Hypatia, with nearly two thousand a year. 
Mr. Langwood, the president, has told her so more than once.” 

“ But she zs a Romanist,” tartly answered Miss Tamar Ann. 
“She can’t save anything teaching in that primary school, so 
she'll have to marry—if she can.” 

After many walks and talks, some ice-cream-eating in the 
fashionable saloon in Philista, and a quarrel or two, Cornelius 
and Alice were “engaged.” 

Cornelius was not in a position to marry yet. All his funds 
were invested in the law-firm. Alice had nothing, but she was 
the more ambitious. They had resolved to wait two years. How 
in the meantime could she help him to make money? She was 
entirely wrapped up in him, in his. plans, in his future. She 
thought and thought about the problem of the future, until the 
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quick, spasmodic beating of her heart reminded her that she was, 
as Miss Catherwood often said, “‘ Rosalia’s child.” 

Although Cornelius and Alice were much in love with each 
other, they never lost sight of the material resources they consid- 
ered necessary to their position in life—which they put, as a mat- 
ter of course, greatly above that of the Misses Catherwood. The 
ways and means of those old ladies would be unsuitable for Cor- 
nelius Blake, Esq., and his wife. The growth of the law business 
was slow. Alice said bitterly over and over again that girls 
were utterly useless, so far as the making of money went. 

“ Well,” Miss Tamar Ann had answered more than once, 
“the place at Hypatia College is still open.” 

But Miss Catherwood had always said, “ Hush!” 

Qn All Souls’ day Alice went to Vespers, which at St. 
Bridget’s were sung after nightfall. Her forehead took a deep, 
perpendicular wrinkle upon it, and, as the choir began the “ Mag- 
nificat,”’ she half rose in the pew, as if to go. But something 
seemed to push her back. When the soprano voice began the 
“Tantum Ergo,” and the kneeling ~people began to prepare for 
the Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, she hastened 
down the aisle, and, once in the open air, ran home. 


“ Prestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui !” 


It rang in her ears; she could not get rid of it. 

She threw herself on her bed, the frown still on her brow. 
Opposite her was the little crucifix her father had left her. It 
stgod in the centre of the mantel. With a sudden movement, as 
of irritation, she arose and held it a moment at arm’s length 
and with her head averted. The moonlight fell through the 
window on her white face and whiter dress, and, if it were not 
for the color of her hair and the dark circles around her eyes, 
she would have seemed a statue. With the same sudden move- 
ment she put the crucifix into a Japanese box on the mantel, 
locked it, and, going to the window, threw the tiny key as far as 
she could fling it. Her lips were white and drawn. 

“Tt is done!” she said. “I shall live and forget.’’ 

Then she threw herself upon the bed again and covered her 
eyes with her arms. There was no sound but a distant whistle, 
which sounded like a despairing shriek, from a steamboat in the 
river. 

Cornelius Blake came back to Philista after a week’s stay in 
VOL. XXXIX.—48 
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Philadelphia, and found Alice in a strangely silent mood. When 
he was about to leave her she said: 

“On the 1st of January I shall open the classes of literature 
and elocution in Hypatia College.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, starting, “ you haven’t—” 

“T have. Don’t let us say any more about it. You know 
why I have done it. My aunts seem pleased. Henceforth you 
will have to meet me at the door of the Baptist church, if you 
still continue in your—present way.” 

He was shocked. He was glad, too; he had wanted her to do 
it, and she had understood his thought, though he had never 
spoken it to her. 

She put her hand on his shoulder. 

“T have given up more than you can appreciate, being a man,” 
she said bitterly; “but, O Neil!” she added tenderly, “ you 
will never forsake me, you will always be mine?” 

“ Till death,” he said. 

She shuddered. He laughed and said, ‘“ Somebody is walk- 
ing Over your grave.” 

She pushed him farther from her. 

“If you were different, if you were not as you are, Neil, I 
might not have done it. You would have helped me—” 

“Bosh! my dear girl. Keep up, and we'll start in life with 
a flourish,” he said. “Good-by, good-by! You'll read some- 
thing pleasant in the Star to-morrow.” 

His thoughts were not as light as his words. He had wanted 
her to do it, and she had done it. Religion was not of much 
value to him, he thought, as he went home through the quiet 
streets, but it ought to be a great deal toa woman. Of cougse 
Alice must laugh in her heart at the Baptists. She could not be- 
lieve intheir doctrines. But a woman ought to have some religion. 
He was glad that it had been done, but he wished she had not 
felt obliged to do it. Alice a Catholic and Alice without any 
religion—Alice playing at being a Baptist, that they might set up 
housekeeping in a handsome house in Court Terrace—were two 
different girls. He did not feel the same towards her. It did not 
make much difference what a man believed, he said, as he lighted 
a cigar, since life was to be lived in the pleasantest way; but a 
woman—but a woman— 

And he shook his head; and as he struck another matcha 
charm on his watch-chain, with Masonic emblems on it, glittered 
in the light. He had made “ progress,”’ too. 
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Vv. 


Cornelius Blake had often been pressed to join the Masons, 
even by Masons themselves, although this is said to be against 
the rules of the order. He had always said “ no” apologetically, 
and, when pressed for his reasons, had said that he had reasons 
of his own; but he had not. He had refused because he be- 
lieved that the Catholic Church forbade its members to enter a 
lodge. He had said angrily to himself that Catholics had no 
cause why they should not join the Masons; it was simply a 
piece of superstition to handicap themselves so, and absurd to 
bind themselves to keep out of an association that could be of so 
much use to them. 

When Sherwood Archer, cashier of the National Bank of Phi- 
lista, who had been delighted with what he called Cornelius’ 
“Trish smartness,” had said that the Young Men’s Reform Club 
wanted a candidate for the State legislature who could catch 
the Irish vote, as an anti-monopolist faction had recently car- 
ried off a big slice of it in Philista, Cornelius felt the blood rush 
to his face with pleasure. He felt that this great man, who was 
grand tyler and everything else that was grand in Masonic 
circles, and consequently great socially, meant him. 

“T’ll pledge the Masons to you and I'll leave you to catch the 
Irish; but you'll have to join us. What! scrupulous? Why, 
dear boy, you haven’t let go your mother’s apron-strings yet. 
Bless you! you'll lose nothing with the Irish Catholics. They 
don’t care a cent for religion in politics, but they do care an 
awful sight about ‘ patriotism.’ We'll let you work that racket.” 

The consequence was that Cornelius Blake followed Mr. 
Sherwood Archer’s advice, borrowed all the money he could, and 
in the Philista Star of the day after his interview with Alice 
O’Brien the following paragraph occurred: 


“The Young Men’s Reform Club, of which Mr. Sherwood Archer is the 
genial president, have at length announced their ‘dark horse’ who will 
enter the race for nomination to our legislature. This ‘dark horse’ is no 
other than the promising young lawyer, Cornelius Blake, While an en- 
thusiastic American citizen, Mr. Blake is an Irish patriot of the old school 
that wore ‘the collar of gold’ won from the proud invader, Three cheers 
for Con! He is a friend of our glorious institutions and we say empha- 
tically, ‘Boom’ him!” 


The Catherwoods and Alice were pleased with this; but 


when the Philista Zag/e was sent to them the next day they 
were enraged by an editorial article headed, “ Was his Front 
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Name Patrick?” and a long “interview” with a supposed 
cousin of Cornelius, in which the Blake family history was more 
or less accurately given, and the nominee of the Young Men’s 
Reform Club denounced as an “ apostate”’ and an “ informer.” 

Cornelius was inclined to rush into print and to declare that 
he had never missed Mass when he could help it. But the astute 
Archer held him back. “ You've got to expect this. If you 
talk about Mass you'll shock the respectable element, and they’ll 
begin to say you don’t love the public-school system.” 

“But I do!” cried Cornelius. “I’m a public-school boy 
myself.” 

“ All right!” returned Archer, with a wink; “ we’ll work that 
for all it is worth.”’ 

For the six weeks preceding the meeting of the convention at 
the capital—Philista was not the capital of the State—Cornelius 
did little but talk and “treat the boys.” He was in the hands of 
his friends, particularly of his friend Archer. He did not pre- 
tend to do any business, and the placard on his office-door, “ At 
court—back in ten minutes,” became yellow and dusty from 
long use. . 

The public-school “racket,” as Mr. Sherwood Archer ex- 
pressed it, “ was worked.” The Star even became so enthusi- 
astic in the matter as to produce a wood.-cut of an innocent-look- 
ing cherub on his way to a Grecian temple labelled “ public- 
school,” while the pope—drawn after the model furnished by 
the Pilgrim’s Progress—endeavored to force him back to a hut 
labelled “superstition.” Cornelius did not like this, but he was 
in the hands of his friends. The “ Honorable Cornelius Blake” 
danced before his eyes like a will-o’-the-wisp. What a magnifi- 
cent future he with his cleverness, and Alice with her brilliancy 
and tact, would carve out! 

It must be remembered that the Star and the Eagle were of 
the same party; for parties in Philista, finding themselves about 
to fall to pieces from rottenness, had united on a “ reform ”’ plat- 
form. They represented opposing factions. The Zag/e’s candi- 
date was a Mr. Seth Weldon, remarkable only for having made 
a large fortune in the lumber trade. 

The day of the convention came. Alice was so nervous and 
anxious that she asked to be excused from her lectures at Hypa- 
tia. Cornelius visited her early; but, early as it was, his face 
was flushed and his eyes sparkled unnaturally. Miss Cather- 
wood detected a strong smell of whiskey about him. He had 
been out all night with the “ boys.” 
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“I have risked everything in the world on this, Alice. If I 
do not get the nomination I shall be a beggar. Archer promises 
to advance funds for the election expenses. I’ve spent all I had, 
and I’m in debt.” 

Alice smiled. “ You must not fail, and if you do we’ll begin 
over again. I wish I were a man! It’s glorious, this excite- 
ment! It makes me—forget.” 

Miss Catherwood had noticed a strange change in Alice of 
late. She was silent and preoccupied, or talkative and feverishly 
gay. Since she had given up the practice of her religion she ~ 
had become a new and changed girl. There seemed to be no 
peace, no tranquillity about her. Miss Catherwood, seeing the 
wrinkle that came so often on her brow and the sullen look of 
her eyes, felt almost afraid of her. 

“ Don’t you think,” Miss Catherwood had said to Miss Tamar 
Ann, “that there may be more in- Romanism than we know of ? 
Alice seems to have lost something she can’t find with the 
Baptists.” 

“ Rubbish!” answered Miss Tamar Ann. “She’s made her- 
self, and she ought to be perfectly happy.” 

Miss Catherwood sighed. “I wish she hadn’t done it, after 
all. I’ve been reading the little catechism she used to study, 
and | must say I like * more and more. I’m going over to St. 
Bridget’s next Sunday to see what it’s all like.” 

Miss Tamar Ann laughed. 


The convention opened. The excitement was _ intense. 
Everybody drank with everybody else. There was much but- 
tonholing of the obstinate and knowing whispering by the wire- 
pullers. After three ballots no progress had been made. The 
two candidates had an equal number of votes. There was a 
recess then. The editor of the Zag/e was seen to approach Mr. 
Sherwood Archer. 

After the recess another name which had been courteously 
put in nomination and had received only two votes—that of Mr. 
Sherwood Archer himself—suddenly went to the top. Mr. Sher- 
wood Archer received the nomination. It was known that both 
parties had sold out to him. But he made a speech so full of 
intense self-sacrifice on the “altar of his country” that few 
people, outside the convention or the press, believed this when it 
was brought up against him at a later day. 

Cornelius Blake did not get up to compliment the nominee, 
as he was expected to do. He had fallen forward in his chair, 
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unconscious. The excitement, the heat of the summer, and im- 
moderate drinking had made his blood boil until the fumes stifled 
him. An ambulance was sent for by the considerate Mr. Archer, 
and he was taken, talking incoherently, to St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

There he lay for seven weeks. The Misses Catherwood 
went often to see him. Alice went twice with them, but he did 
not know her. She wanted to take him home, for she shrank 
from the Sisters of Charity who nursed him; but the physicians 
would not allow it. ; 

Her fear of the Sisters or of any suggestion of the church she 
had abandoned—she could not be said to have abandoned the 
faith, for she believed still—had become morbid; therefore her 
aunts could not induce her to return to the hospital after the 
second visit. ; 

Cornelius became conscious at last, and was so near death 
that he asked eagerly for a priest when the Sister in charge pro- 
posed it to him. And, after a long talk, some explanation and 
persuasion, he humbly received the last sacraments, perhaps for 
the only time since his First Communion with the proper dispo- 
Sitions. 

The crisis of the fever passed and the physician gave Cor- 
nelius hope. The Sisters brought him books, which he read 
during the long days of convalescence: But Alice was con- 
stantly in his mind. He sent for her; she would not come, and 
Miss Catherwood told him the reason. 

She would come back to the church, he said to himself, and 
they would begin life as his father and mother had done, with 
true hearts and strong hands, and the God they had outraged 
would forgive them. 

At last he was set free. How sweet was the air, how blue 
the sky, how hopeful everything! 

Miss Catherwood met him at the door of the house witha 
little cry of pleasure. 

“ Alice has not got home yet from the college—it is near her 
time, though ; and Tamar Ann is out, too. I'll get my shawl, if 
you like,-and we'll go and meet her.” 

Cornelius agreed willingly. Miss Catherwood was anxious to 
be present at the meeting of the lovers. She said to herself that 
“ Rosalia’s child needed great care in moments of excitement.” 

Miss Catherwood and Cornelius, a shadow of his former self, 
went out into the quiet street. Sunset had tinged the white 
shutters of the uniform houses red, and mothers were calling 
lingering children to supper. 
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Very near St. Bridget’s Church they met Alice. She looked 
very pretty and graceful. She wore her favorite white gown, a 
dainty little hat, and a bunch of scarlet sage in her belt. Corne- | 
lius’ heart leaped. 

“ Alice, dear Alice!” he said. 

She drew back from him, with a mingling of fear in her face 
and tenderness in her deeply-shaded eyes. 

“‘ We are in the street, remember,” she said. ‘“I have heard 
it all. Is it true? I didn’t believe it. Have you gone back? 
Are we separated for ever?” 

She spoke quickly but quietly, walking at her aunt’s side. 

“Tt is true,” he answered. “You must come to me out of 
that—that place. We shall be poor, but at peace.” 

“ And this after all I have done,” she answered in a low tone, 
clasping her aunt’s arm so tightly that Miss Catherwood started ; 
“after all I have given up for you. I can’t go back, Neil; no- 
body can go out of hell—out of hell!” 

Miss Catherwood felt suddenly a heavy weight against her. 

“Quick, Cornelius!” she cried. 

Alice, her right hand pressed over her heart, had become 
white and rigid. They carried her into the vestibule of St. 
Bridget’s. It was an August day—the Feast of the Assumption. 
Borne on the air came the solemn words, 




















“ Prestet fides supplementum, 
Sensuum defectui.” 










- Her face was calm, except for the deep wrinkles on her brow. 
She shivered when Cornelius touched her. 

“She wants something, Neil—she wants something. It’s the 
same look I saw in Rosalia’s eyes.” 

“ A priest!” cried Cornelius. 

The eyes lost their dumb, despairing look—or seemed to lose 
it—for an instant, and then closed. 

“ She is dead!” cried Miss Catherwood, and then, turning on 
Cornelius Blake with a fierceness he never forgot, she cried: 
“My God! how unworthy are you of what He gives you. It 
is you and such as you that help to blind us to the Light?” 
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She spoke quickly but quietly, walking at her aunt’s side. 
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that—that place. We shall be poor, but at peace.” 

“ And this after all I have done,” she answered in a low tone, 
clasping her aunt’s arm so tightly that Miss Catherwood started ; 
“after all I have given up for you. I can’t go back, Neil; no- 
body can go out of hell—out of hell!” 

Miss Catherwood felt suddenly a heavy weight against her. 

“ Quick, Cornelius!” she cried. 
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‘ Her face was calm, except for the deep wrinkles on her brow. 
She shivered when Cornelius touched her. 

“She wants something, Neil—she wants something. It’s the 
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AT last we have a Manual of Unitarian Belief, and it has 
been prepared by one of the ablest and most accomplished Uni- 
tarian clergymen of Boston; we mean the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, the popular pastor of the Church of the Disciples in 
that city. If anybody is capable of producing a representative 
manual of Unitarian belief, we believe every one acquainted with 
Mr. Clarke’s position in the denomination of which he is a dis- 
tinguished ornament will be ready to say that he is the very 
man. In the various stages of development which characterize 
the leading “liberal thinkers”’ of the Unitarian denomination 
Mr. Clarke occupies a conservative position, and is, perhaps, the 
least removed from orthodoxy in doctrine and sentiment. In- 
deed, some of his writings are quite Catholic in their tone, and 
he has often been known to speak and write complimentary 
things of the Catholic Church. Experience abundantly proves 
that there are men of conservative temperament and devout as- 
pirations who will occupy an illogical position all their lives and 
refuse to develop their principles to their legitimate conse- 
quences, though they may actually, in some things, hold the ex- 
tremest views of radicalism. Though belonging to the same de- 
nomination, and in some respects holding similar radical views, 
we can hardly conceive Mr. Clarke’s being in perfect sympathy 
with such a man as the Rev. Minot J. Savage, for instance, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Unity, who, though perhaps equally 
honest, is thoroughly pagan, and even infidel, in sentiment, deny- 
ing all the characteristic doctrines of Christianity, even ridicul- 
ing some of its most sacred verities, and advocating generally 
the most minimizing sentiments of rationalistic naturalism. It 
has, no doubt, been recognized as a very hazardous experiment, 
by all leading Unitarians, to essay anything in the shape of a de- 
nominational symbol; but we believe the feeling has become 
quite prevalent among the denomination lately that they ought 
to have some settled and fixed principles in which all could 
agree, and which might pass current as an exponent of the de- 
nominational belief. We have noticed with interest several re- 
cent public though rather informal attempts at exposition of 
Unitarian doctrine, among which that of the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, pastor of the Arlington Street Church, Boston—a very 
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popular clergyman, who came from Chicago something more 
than a year ago, and is now spoken of as a rival, with other lead- 
ing clergymen, in the race for precedence in the denomination 
in Boston—is a somewhat noteworthy instance. But Mr. Clarke’s 
Manual is, so far as we know, the first effort to produce a for- 
mal, systematized statement of Unitarian doctrinal belief with 
the express design of its being used as a text-book; and as such, 
if not for any distinguished intrinsic merit, it deserves at least a 
passing notice. Whether it may be looked upon as a truly rep- 
resentative manual ot the thousand-sided system called Unita- 
rianism may possibly admit of a doubt; but that it may be 
taken as a perfect picture of that which constitutes the leading 
characteristic feature of Unitarianism—we mean the utterly con- 
fused and illogical state of mind on the great and all-important 
questions of religion which prevails even among the most accom- 
plished leaders of Unitarian thought—there can be no question. 
We hope we shall be pardoned if we express frankly our opin- 
ion that this brochure should properly be classed as a religio- 
literary hodge-podge, such as none but a “cultured,” literary, 
conservative-liberal Unitarian could produce. 

What strikes one at the very outset, in reading this singular 
production, is that it is called a Manual of Unitarian belief, yet 
the very first declaration of the author in the preface is that 
“ Unitarians have no creed.” Now, how in the world there can 
be a manual of belief without a creed it is impossible for us to 
conceive. What is a creed but something to be believed? The 
very word itself indicates that, creed being from the Latin credo, 
I believe. Perhaps the learned theologian desires to convey the 
impression that their credo is Non credo ; that a real creed is impos- 
sible, because it is impossible to ascertain definitely what we ought 
to believe. This, in fact, is what it amounts to. The J/anual is 
purely a negative discussion. Unitarianism is a revulsion from 
Calvinistic Puritanism. It is simply an additional step in the 
downward progress of Protestantism, which, having severed itself 

‘from the centre of unity in the Catholic Church and the authorita- 
tive traditions and infallible teachings upon which alone Chris- 
tianity is founded, has for three hundred years been doing its 
work of disintegration and destruction. Ignoring the old church ; 
taking for granted without examination that the old faith is false, 
corrupt, and superstitious, and that it is entirely unworthy the 
attention of reasonable beings; knowing no other Christianity 
than that of their Calvinistic Puritan forefathers, these intelli- 
gent and cultivated free-thinkers claim the same privilege in 
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separating from the Puritan Congregational body that their fore. 
fathers did in separating from the body which separated from 
the original church. Hence their work is principally a negative 
one—a protest against a protest; and destruction, not construc. 
tion, is their principal aim and effort. As might be expected, 
Mr. Clarke’s Manual is, as we have said, purely a negative dis- 
cussion. It is occupied principally with telling what Unitarians 
do not believe. It is thoroughly Protestant. So far as there is 
anything positive about it, it is a positive protest against some- 
thing positive to which it is opposed—a protest against Protes- 
tant orthodoxy; the rest is vague, personal discussion about 
important principles. “Every proposition contained in it,” 
writes the author, “is liable to discussion, to correction and re- 
vision. No one is bound by it, and it does not attempt to limit 
thought, but rather to stimulate and rouse inquiry.” Nothing 
definite, it will be observed, nothing settled, fixed, and reliable. 
Yet, strange to say, this Manual was prepared principally for the 
benefit of Sunday-schools. It discusses twenty-one different 
topics under the head of “lessons,” and each lesson is followed 
by a series of questions which have been prepared by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, a literary lady of Boston; and the book was 
published by the Unitarian Sunday-school Society. “It is in- 
tended,” says the author, “to be made the theme of discussion 
and to help the teacher in the Sunday-school.” How? Not by 
seeking to store the youthful mind with the positive truths of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or even of natural religion; but “ to 
furnish for the teacher and his pupils topics for examination.” 
Good heavens! we cannot help exclaiming. What is the 
learned theologian talking about? Topics for examination by 
the children of the Sunday-school? Why, we thought the or- 
der, both of nature and of Providence, was that children should 
take the law from their parents’ and teachers’ mouths; that their 
young minds should be stored with positive religious truth; that 
they should be taught what they ought to believe and what to 
do in order that they may attain the great’end of their existence. 
We have often wondered what our Unitarian friends did or could 
teach their children in their Sunday-schools. As they have no 
creed, no catechism, no formal exposition or fixed symbol of be- 
lief, we could not conceive how their children could be educated 
with any kind of definite notions on the subject of faith and 
morals. And we must confess that, so far as our experience has 
gone, the practical result has been what might reasonably have 
been expected. We would not, of course, be understood as even 
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intimating that our Unitarian friends are below the common 
level in point of morality and general culture. On the contrary, 
we take pleasure in bearing witness to the high character of the 
denomination generally, in point of intelligence and respecta- 
bility, especially in Boston and New England; and they are by 
no means behind their orthodox contemporaries in matters of 
practical benevolence. But we believe, so far as our acquaint- 
ance has extended—and we have known a good many Unitarians 
in our day—that we have never yet met with one, however in- 
telligent and cultivated, who was not all at sea on the great ques- 
tions of Christian doctrine. And it is a serious question, well 
worthy their careful attention, how far they are indebted to the 
current Christian traditions and the all-pervading Christian at- 
mosphere in which they live for what of true Christian senti- 
ment and practical beneficence may still exist among them. WNa- 
tural religion, no doubt, is very good when supplemented and 
reafirmed by the supernatural revelation of divine truth; but 
natural religion alone, though advocated by soz-disant Christians, 
and with all the advantages of the surrounding light of superna- 
turalism, is but a refined paganism at best, groping in darkness 
and doubt; reasoning, speculating, examining, discussing, “ever 
learning, but never able to come to a knowledge of the truth,” 
and tending continually to social degeneracy, corruption of 
morals, and final atheism and despair. 

We have tried to imagine how a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, with Mr. Clark’s “lessons” in his hands and acting upon 
the “examination” theory, would proceed. Let us see. Here 
is a class, say, of seven to ten year-olds. We suppose the teacher 
would address his youthful “responsibilities” something after 
this fashion: “ Now, my dear children, the first and most impor- 
tant topic suggested for our examination this morning is the 
doctrine about that Great Being they call God. Now, you must 
understand that there is really nothing settled and fixed about 
God. On the contrary, there are a great many conflicting opin- 
‘ions about his existence, his nature, and his attributes. Indeed, 
the latest and most popular opinion is that of the scientific 
agnostics who say that we do not and cannot understand or 
know anything about God, because he is beyond the cognizance 
of our senses, and therefore unknowable. It is also contended 
that matter ‘contains the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life’ Of course, my dear children, I do not wish to forestall 
your youthful judgments on this most important of all questions, 
therefore we will leave it open for further examination and dis- 
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cussion. True, some Unitarians, Mr. Clarke among the rest, 
profess to believe in ‘one God, who is infinitely wise, holy, and 
good,’ with a good deal more of apparently positive teaching; 
but I have really no right to impose this belief on you. In fact, 
my dear children, the great business of life, according to Uni- 
tarian belief, is not to believe anything as certain, but only to 
exainine, and discuss, and speculate, and seek after truth. When 
you shall have come to years of discretion you will be better able 
to appreciate the arguments on these all-important, vital ques- 
tions. But I warn you beforehand not to indulge any fond 
dreams of ever being able to solve the problems of human life 
and human destiny, or to have them solved for you. Nobody 
has any right to think for you, and you have no right to think 
for anybody else. The constitution of the human mind is such 
that men will differ on the most important subjects. Even the 
union of Unitarians in ‘societies’ is not a union of ‘“formularies 
or creeds,’ as Mr. Clarke very properly says, but ‘a union of 
sympathy and co-operation.’ In progress of time, my dear chil- 
dren, you will hear a great deal about the Bible, the Trinity, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Atonement, future life, heaven 
and hell. Now, what I have to say about all these questions, 
which certainly are all of paramount importance, is, don’t believe 
- as the orthodox do. You may settle that definitely in your 
minds. Orthodoxy is heterodoxy, and no mistake; but further 
than that I can only say, examine for yourselves and live accord- 
ing to the light you have.” 

Now, we insist that this fairly represents the spirit and gen- 
eral tenor of this remarkable Manual. It is a perfect jumble of 
inconsistencies, and is a striking illustration of the thoroughly 
loose way of writing on religious subjects that prevails among a 
class really distinguished for what, in modern parlance, is called 
culture. It is not our purpose now to notice and expose all the 
inconsistencies and false teachings of this new Unitarian cate- 
chism, if we may so designate it; to do that would require a vol- 
ume rather than the narrow limits of a magazine article. But 
some of the most salient points we think it quite worth while to 
notice briefly. 

In Lesson i., on “ Religion Necessary to Man,” the author dis- 
tinguishes between natural and revealed religion. After ex- 
plaining what he understands by natural religion he goes on to 
say: “Revealed religion consists of the revelation of divine 
truth made. to the souls of inspired men, thus producing law- 
givers, prophets, and spiritual leaders of the human race.” That 
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sounds orthodox, certainly ; but be not hasty in concluding that 
the reverend theologian really believes in the supernatural char- 
acter of Christianity. In the very next chapter, Lesson ii., on 
“ Christianity,” he is very careful to dispel any illusion of that 
kind you may have been laboring under. “When we are able,” 
he writes, “ to compare the character and teaching of Jesus with 
those of other teachers and masters—as Moses, Confucius, Bud- 
dha, Mohammed, Socrates—if we find in him a greater depth and 
fulness of spiritual life than in any other, we shall believe intel- 
lectually in him as the best of teachers and masters.” On the 
same principle, of course, if we find in any of the other “ teachers 
and masters ’"—Confucius or Buddha, for instance—“a greater 
depth and fulness of spiritual life” as we understand it, we shall 
“believe intellectually in him as the best of teachers and mas- 
ters.” It is purely a matter of intellectual examination and ex- 
perience. One is as truly inspired as the others. As to which is 
most inspired, and therefore the most worthy of intellectual be- 
lief, each one must judge for himself and according to the light 
he has. If that is not making every man his own pope and his 
own divine teacher, we know not what is. What is the use of 
having inspired writings, or writings claiming to be inspired, 
unless you have some rule for determining what are inspired and 
what are not? One thing is certain: the author nowhere gives, 
or attempts to give, any such rule. In Lesson iv.,on “The 
Bible,” he says: “ Unitarians regard the Bible as a sacred book 


because full of the utterances of inspired souls.’’ “It is full of 
thoughts which come to men by inspiration.” “ But, though 
considering it an inspired book, Unitarians also regard the Bible 
as coming not only from God but also from man.” “It is hu- 
man, therefore fallible. Written by many men and at different 
times, it is of very various application and value.” “ Unitarians 


do not believe in the infallibility of the Bible.” But is not divine 
inspiration infallible? Certainly, if only a part of the Bible be 
inspired, that part must be infailible. The thing is to ascertain 
the part that is inspired. “ Inspiration,” continues our non-in- 
spired author, “leads to the sight of truth and reality, but not 
necessarily to a perfectly accurate description of what is seen.” 
Well, then, the question returns with accumulated force, How 
are you going to ascertain what is “seen”? If your inspired 
documents do not explain themselves, if they are not a perfectly 
accurate description of revealed truth, and if a knowledge of 
that truth is essential to our highest well-being in this world 
and the world to come, does it not seem absolutely necessary 
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that we should have some safe and reliable guide, some authori. | 
tative interpreter, some inerrable tribunal of final decision as 
to what the divine revelation really is? However, there is one 
thing that does seem quite certain to our profound theologian, 
and that is that the doctrine of the Trinity is zo¢ one of the in- 
spired truths. Lesson vi. is devoted to this subject, and he very 
properly remarks: “ The orthodox doctrines constitute a logical 
system of which the doctrine of the Trinity is the keystone; 
when that is removed the arch falls.” So he proceeds to remove 
the keystone by quoting the principal passages of the Bible 
which seem to favor their views, but carefully omitting any re- 
ference to the most salient passages and the most convincing 
arguments in favor of it. But his principal argument is that 
which is always in the mouth of every Unitarian when convers. 
ing on this subject—we mean the mysteriousness of the doctrine. 
“ Unitarians,” he says, “ reject the church doctrine of the Trinity 
because it is unintelligible, Although many attempts have been 
made to explain it, none have proved satisfactory. It therefore 
remains, even by the admission of its advocates,a mystery ; anda 
mystery is something unintelligible and therefore cannot be an 
object of belief.” It would scarcely be believed that so intelli- 
gent a man as Mr. Clarke would hazard his reputation, we will 
not say as a theologian, but even as a “thinker” or a man of 
common sense, by giving utterance to such an absurd declaration 
asthat. The Trinity a mystery? Yes. A mystery unintelligi- 
ble? Yes, so far as it has not been revealed. “Therefore can- 
not be an object of belief?”” Notso. Mr. Clarke himself knows 
very well that we believe a thousand things which we cannot un- 
derstand. Omnia exeunt mysteria—all things go out in mystery— 
and if we undertake to restrict belief to that only which involves 
no mystery, our creed will be contracted indeed. Is not the 
Unitarian belief in God a mystery? Do they or can they un- 
derstand all about the “one” God in whom they profess to be- 
lieve? Is there not an infinite depth of mystery in his being and 
his attributes? And do not the atheists and agnostics make the 
same objection, and with equal force, against the idea of a per- 
sonal God—that he is unknowable, incomprehensible? Mr. 
Clarke believes in divine inspiration; but can he tell how the 
Spirit of God acts upon the soul of man so as to “lead to the 
sight of truth and reality, but not necessarily to a perfectly ac- 
curate description of what is seen”? With all due deference to 
the gentleman’s superior penetration, we do not hesitate to af- 
firm that, in our view, his definition of inspiration involves a 
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much more incomprehensible mystery than the church doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Cognate with the doctrine of the Trinity is that of the char- 
acter and work of Christ. Lessons vii., viii., and ix. are devoted 
to “ Jesus Christ,” “Faith and Belief in regard to Christ,” and 
“The Work of Christ.” What is the upshot of the whole mat- 
ter? Christ is xot God; that is settled. “He isa created being, 
finite, not infinite.” Beyond that all is vague and uncertain, a 
mere matter of opinion. The author states briefly some of those 
opinions: “Some say he was an exceptional man,” “a leader of 
the race, and even endowed with supernatural gifts by which he 
was distinguished from other men.” That is very remarkable, 
certainly, that any Unitarians should believe in the supernatu- 
ral character of Christ when they do not believe in the super- 
natural character of his religion. Some believe that he was “a 
representative man, such a man asall are intended to be. In this 
sense he wasan ideal man.” That is, we suppose, as all men are 
“intended ” to be like Christ, their representative, the ideal man, 
and experience proves that they are not all like him actually, 
they must be ideally like him; that is, ideally perfect while actu- 
ally extremely imperfect. That, we presume, is an “ideal” 
theology. Then there is a class who, “though they do not 
believe it right to call Jesus God, yet see no objection to the 
epithet ‘divine.’”” This class, we believe, are called “divine” 
Unitarians. They certainly are “ divinely ” liberal if not divine- 
ly consistent. Again, “ Unitarians generally believe that Jesus 
wrought wonderful works of healing, but that it is possible that 
some of the accounts in the gospels have been imperfectly re- 
ported.” That is, as we understand it, the miracles of the Bible 
are hard for the “ natural” man to swallow. True, the accounts 
are very plain and simple, and wear the appearance of verisimili- 
tude. But if they are strictly true it would seem that Christ 
must have been something more than man. But we have de- 
cided that he was not and is not more than man; therefore it is 
«ost probable that the accounts of these extraordinary miracles 
were “imperfectly reported”! An easy way indeed of dispos- 
ing of a hard argument, zf one can only convince one’s self that 
it is rational and conclusive. Again, “ Unitarians believe it the 
chief work of Christ to save men from sin and evil here. . They 
do not believe it his chief work to save them from the conse- 
quences of sin hereafter. He comes to take them out of a pre- 
sent hell and lead them into a present heaven.” Now, we have 
seen a good deal of the world, but we have never yet discovered 
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a heaven upon earth; nor have we found that men, very gene- 
rally, have been delivered from the hells which so much abound 
even in the best-regulated communities. In fact, we thought 
that if there was any one thing clearly and unmistakably taught 
by Christ it was that we should not seek our happiness in this 
world, but look for it in the world to come. “ My kingdom is 
not of this world.” ‘‘ Labor not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for that which endureth unto life everlasting.” “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation.” ‘Lay not up for yourselves trea. 
sures upon earth, but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.” What could be plainer or more em- 
phatic than such language as that? You may say you do not 
believe it; that Christ was mistaken in his views and teaching 
on this subject; but we respectfully submit that you cannot 
consistently deny this plain, positive teaching and yet claim to 
be true disciples of Christ. We have often felt, and even in- 
sisted when occasion offered, that our Unitarian friends really 
ought not to call themselves Christians, Mr. Clarke evidently 
realized the difficulties of his position in drawing up his Manual. 
They must have some test of discipleship, some distinctive 
principle which shall indicate their title to the venerable name 
of Christian. We beg our readers not to laugh at the—simplicity, 
shall we call it? or the ingenuity of our “liberal ” theologian in 
constructing his platform of discipleship. ‘“ All those,” he says, 
“born in Christian lands are Christians, just, as all born and edu- 
cated in England are Englishmen and all in America are Ameri- 
cans. Without our own choice we receive an influence from the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded in childhood and 
youth. We are unconsciously educated by Christian institutions 
into certain habits of Christian thought and feeling.” We call 
that “ Broad Church” with a vengeance. But now, if nation- 
ality is to determine the important question of Christianity, we 
are met i limine with the important question, What nations 
are to be deemed Christian? How or by what rule shall we 
determine what constitutes a Christian nation? If it be a mat- 
ter of majorities, who shall be admitted to vote? Shall it be 
merely nominal Christians or those only who belong to the 
church? If you take only church-members, as the churches 
themselves do not all recognize each other as true churches what 
rule shall we adopt to determine which is true and which false? 
This brings us to the very question we are trying to solve. It 
looks to us like reasoning in a circle. The Christian nation de- 
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termines who are Christians, and Christians determine what na- 
tion is Christian. The nation proves the Christians, and Chris- 
tians prove the nation. The test of discipleship proposed by 
the great Head of the church was much narrower and more ex- 
plicit and logical than that: “Go ye into all the world, and 
make disciples of al] nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” “He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not 
shall be condemned ”’—or, as the Protestant version has it, ‘he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” That may not be esteemed 
popular language in these days of progress, of “sweetness and 
light,” but it certainly cannot be charged with ambiguity. We 
may think to parry the force of it by ruling it out of the inspired 
portion of the Scriptures by the “superior authority” of reason 
and private judgment. But, even so, admitting that Christ was 
only a man and that the Bible is all uninspired, he was, at least, 
the author of Christianity, and we insist that no man has any 
right to alter the test of discipleship which he has given. No 
man has any right to call himself a Christian who does not accept 
the conditions which Christ himself prescribes; much less has 
he a right to set himself up fora teacher of Christianity and an 
authorized minister of Christ’s church. 

But, finally, not to mention other topics of equal force and 
consistency, our author seems to feel the necessity of some 
apology for, or explanation of, the fact of such a great variety of 
opinions among his co-religionists. This he attempts in the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage: “It is objected to Unitarians that 
they differ from each other so widely in opinion as to have 
no common creed. Roman Catholics make the same objection 
against the whole Protestant Church. But God has so made 
the human mind that as soon as men really begin to think they 
begin to differ.” That is, it is the order of Providence that men 
should differ ; you cannot expect them to agree in opinion. “Tf, 
therefore, there is no difference of opinion in a church, it shows 
there is no individual thought in that church. Men think alike 
- only by not thinking at all. This is assent, not conviction. Such 
belief is, in reality, no belief, and has no value.” But are not 
men to assent to anything that they have not thought out for 
themselves and proved to their own satisfaction? Does autho- 
rity go for nothing in this world? Are we never to rely upon 
the testimony of others, however unimpeachable the witnesses? 
Does the reverend author himself take nothing on authority, 
either in the natural or the spiritual order of the universe? And 
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how about the uneducated masses, the great majority of mankind, 
who have neither the learning, the leisure, nor the ability to make 
profound investigations—is their assent to the well-settled truths 
of science, of philosophy, and of common life unreasonable and 
absurd? Is their belief in these truths “no belief and of no 
value”? But if it be right and proper, and according to the 
order of nature and of Providence, that men should assent to the 
truths of common life in the natural order upon the authority of 
others, why should it be considered absurd and of no value for 
them to assent to the truths of the supernatural life in the spirit- 
ual order upon the authority of others? But listen, now. We 
must not misrepresent our astute theologian. There is, after all, 
a possibility of agreement in opinion. “ The only agreement in 
opinion which is worth anything is that harmony which comes 
after full and free inquiry about subjects on which men differ. 
Only thus can questions be really settled. Without such free 
discussion differences are only covered up.” Now, will some 
kind gentleman who can see farther into a millstone than we can 
please tell us how it is possible “ for mento think alike only by | 
not thinking at all,’ and yet that “questions about which men 
differ can only be really settled and harmony produced by full 
and free discussion”? And if harmony of opinion is to be the 
result of full and free discussion, when are we to look for the 
happy consummation? American Unitarianism is a hundred 
years old; yet, by their own confession, there is really no agree- 
ment among them, no common belief, and, in fact, no better pros- 
pect of their ever being likely to come to an understanding as to 
-the great verities of the Christian code than they were at the 
beginning. Not only is there no creed and no substantial agree- 
ment among them, but each man claims the right of being inde- 
-pendent of all the rest and of differing from anybody and every- 
‘body. At the very time that they profess to be aiming at agree- 
ment—in some future time—they insist upon the privilege and 
duty, here and now, of free thought upon all questions whatso- 
-ever. Our author finishes his brief but significant apology by 
‘-saying boastfully that “the variety of opinions among Unita- 
rians is, therefore, an evidence of free thought "—asif free thought 
were the great boon of Heaven to man! If there was agreement 
among them, that would prove that there was no free thought, 
for “men think alike only by not thinking at all.” If there is 
no free thought there is no belief, at least none of any value. 
‘Free thought produces differences of opinion, yet, strange to 
say, it is only by free thought that agreement in opinion can 
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be brought about! Of all the cheerfully hopeful beings in the 
world our Unitarian friends take the lead. To them there is 
always a “ good time coming,” though it never comes, and they 
are always ready to “ wait a little longer.” It seems to make no 
difference to them that they have, for a hundred years, been 
laboring in the same barren field, always with the same unsatis- 
factory result; they have the same buoyant hope, the same ex- 
ultant anticipation of a favorable harvest at some remote and in- 
definite period in the future. They have actually put it out of 
their power to agree, yet they never despair; the very instru- 
ment of ‘their divisions is, by some mysterious metamorphosis, 
to be transformed into an organ of agreement, and they shall 
then see eye to eye, and the whole world shall be united in the 
glorious bonds of a common faith and a universal brotherhood. 
Alas! that men should be so blind—shall we say wilfully blind ?— 
to the plainest principles of reason and common sense. What 
our Unitarian friends need to learn, and what they could easily 
learn from the teachings of holy church but for their persis- 
tent adherence to the prejudices of early education, is that we 
must have ruled cases in the spiritual as well as in the natural 
order. There must be a fundamental law for the government of 
the whole body of believers. Absolute agreement in all mat- 
ters of opinion is not to be expected—is not required; but 
in matters of faith, that which constitutes the fundamental 
law of the Christian organization, there must be perfect 
agreement, cordial assent, the most absolute submission. This 
is not less necessary in the church than in the state. And for 
this purpose there must be a central authority, an organ of 
unity, a final court of appeal to decide disputes and settle the 
principles of fundamental law whenever called in question. God 
hath made all things in unity, and all things in the universe 
tend to unity. As he is One not by a simple unicity, but by 
a mysterious, divine unity of the three Persons of the Godhead, 
so has he constituted his church, which is the representative 


and embodiment of the spiritual order on earth, in unity. “ There 


is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
What a wonderful description of the spiritual brotherhood of 
man! What a magnificent idea of the unity with which God 
designs to unite the race in one grand spiritual fraternity! This 
idea of the apostle is but the carrying out and embodiment of 
the spirit of that last solemn, touching, and mysterious prayer 
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of our Lord: “ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” Why? 
“That the world may know that thou hast sent me.” The 
unity of the Chur¢h contains the “promise and potency” of all 
spiritual life for the healing of the nations. It is the divinely- 
constituted organ for the propagation of the faith and the con- 
version of the world. The world will never learn that God has 
sent his Son Jesus Christ to be its Saviour until it is convinced 
by the unity of his true disciples. But how can Christians be 
one when divided into a thousand differing and contending sects, 
each having its own “shibboleth,” and every man claiming the 
right of free thought and independent action? Of all the flimsy 
and absurd inventions of Protestantism, that of a spiritual union 
without unity of faith and communion is the flimsiest and the 
most absurd. The language of inspiration is plain, simple, and 
direct. There is one Jody as well as one Spirit, one faith, one 
baptism; and the whole of the New Testament teems with ex- 
hortations to unity and warnings against divisions. ‘“ Mark them 
that cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which 
you have learned, and avoid them.” “ Now, I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no schisms among you, 
but that you be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” You cannot mistake that language. 
But, unfortunately, schism has occurred and is rampant through- 
out the world. It exists in high places. It pervadessociety. It 
controls governments. It rules among the nations. It has 
dominated literature and art. It has practically dethroned God 
and enthroned itself in his place in the hearts of the people. 
For three hundred years it has held next to omnipotent sway, 
and now it is not to be so easily discredited, cast out, and aban- 
doned. On the contrary, it must be justified and defended and 
apologized for. Rather than entertain for a moment the possi- 
bility of their being in error, and returning to their allegiance 
to the old “enemy ” whom from infancy they have been taught 
to hate and despise, these proud schismatics will deliberately 
shut their eyes to the truth; they will falsify history; they will 
parry the force of the plain language of Scripture by specious 
glosses and fanciful theories of man’s invention; and they will 
throw all things relating to man’s duty and destiny into doubt 
and confusion by endless speculations, vain subterfuges, and 
plausible but assumed deductions of “philosophy falsely so- 
called.” “Oh! would that there were such an heart in them” ; 
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that their eyes might be opened to see the wondrous beauty of 
God's law as it is embodied in his own holy church, where alone 
sure faith, solid unity, perfect fraternity, and true and lasting peace 
and perennial joy can be found. 












SOLITARY ISLAND. 







CHAPTER V. 






A SOLITARY AND HIS SOLITUDE. 






WHEN Ruth and Florian had landed and the boat was safely 
anchored the hunter led them into a double-roomed cabin stand- 
ing on the summit of a huge boulder. It was such a hut as lone- 
ly men of his class are accustomed to build—stout and service- 
able, with a table and stools, a single window, a great fireplace 
heaped with logs—for the nights are chilly so near the water— 
fire-arms and fishing-tackle in picturesque profusion, a print or 
two, and a few well-thumbed books. There was nothing notice- 
able in the hut save its cleanliness, neatness, and wholesome 
smell, as if no more offensive intruders than sun, air, and appe- 
tizing cookery ever found entrance. 

“ Make yourself quite at home,” said the hermit, placing the 
single candle where it would afford the most light. “ Your paw 
is not here, miss, but he’ll be here right off as soon as I kin git to 
him. You, youngster, kin see to miss while I git her paw. He’s 
not a thousand miles off, and if you want anything to eat thar’s 
the door to the pantry.” 

This was quietly, though roughly and perhaps seriously, said, 
while Florian kept his keen eyes fastened on the speaker, study- 
ing every look and movement. For to him this hunter had 
always been a mystery because of his retired manner of life and 

“his taciturn disposition, and yet all his fanciful theories concern- 
ing him found no support in the closest observation he could 
make of the man. When he went out Florian began a minute 
examination of the whole place. 

“ Why are you so inquisitive?” said Ruth. ‘ Have you another 
theory concerning this poor fellow ?” 

“No; but I wish to find one. He is an odd character and 
ought to have a history, a romance—something that will give 
the key to his present position. Whence came he?” 
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“*From Ottawa’s sounding shore.’” 

“So he says, but / think otherwise. Was he born there? 
Was he brought there from some other part of the world? Was 
he crossed in love? Did he commit a never-to-be-forgotten 
crime? Had he friends?” 

“¢ Had he a father, had he a mother?’” said Ruth, repeating 
all of the delightful poem, while Florian examined and talked, and 
finally sat down disappointed. 

“ Not even a pencil-mark in these old works,” he exclaimed, 
“nor a bit of writing anywhere, nor any indication of better 
days. Books on fishing and hunting ; a cabin like all of its class ; 
a man of fishy smell and Jook and speech—poor material to col- 
lect a romance from.” 

“ Now, as to the look,” said Ruth, “I fancy there is some. 
thing poetic about him. His eyes are clear, blue as the sky, 
well shaped, large but for bushy eyebrows. He has a fine head 
and beautiful hair, but that cap spoils or hides all.” 

“You are thinking of his magnificent surroundings,” said 
Florian. “He looks well, because the image of him always car- 
ries this setting of nature. But matter, obese, inert, filthy, rules 
this temple. There is no mind here.” 

“That is, you have never seen any; and I notice you are 
positive about the non-existence of what doesn’t fall under your 
senses. I would like to see you disappointed in this case.” 

“That’s my prayer also; and as to my positiveness, I got it 
from-my mother, seemingly. It’s common to females. 


“«When she will, she will, you may depend on it; 
When she won’t, she won't; and there’s an end on’t.’ 


You see the argument, and its point is she.” 

“Father,” murmured Ruth, slipping into her father’s out- 
stretched arms as that gentleman entered, followed by Scott. 
The hermit smiled approvingly on the scene till, looking at 
Florian, he seemed suddenly and strangely overcome, and shuf- 
fled awkwardly into a corner with his hands trembling and his 


teeth chattering. 
“T have-it,” thought Florian: “he had a daughter, and this 


scene recalls many a painful one.” 

“Florian, a thousand thanks,” said the squire, shaking hands 
violently with the youth, his face purple with emotion, restrained 
because the hermit had forbidden him to roar. “She is yours, 
and you will guard her when I’m far away on the billows.” 

“Qn your pillow?” cried Florian, “Why—’ 
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“On the billows, sir!’ stormed the squire. “No tricks, sir; I 
can’t stand ’em now. I mean, when I am sailing for sunny France 
take care of her.” 

“T’ll go with you,” whimpered Ruth, beginning to cry and 
patting his white head. 

“ Ay, that’s right,” said the squire. “ Pat away. You may 
not know, my dear, how costly a piece of furniture that head of 
mine is now with two governments after it. You'll come with 
me? Not atall. You'll stay here with Florian and go to France 
on your bridal tower. I'll have a place for you. I'll be the 
thorn of those two rascally governments. I'll be lonely, I know, 
but I’ll make up for it by fight. I will, sir—by thunder and the 
constitution I will! There, there, little girl, just sit down and 
get sensible again. You don’t happen to have a pipe, Florian ? 
This man here don’t smoke—not enough fire in him for that.” 

“Here you are,” said Florian, producing the article. “ Not 
smoke!” he thought. “ Why, I did not notice the absence of to- 
bacco. Two points acquired.” 

Ruth made strenuous efforts to recover from a fit of sobbing, 
and her father lighted his pipe. Under its soothing influence he 
grew melancholy. 

“ When I’m in France, Florian—” 

“ But you're not there yet, sir, and we don’t intend you shall 
“Nonsense! You don’t know the malice, the devilish what- 
d’ye-call-it, of those two governments. ‘Ii we fail,’ says Mac- 
kenzie to me, ‘ we’re damned ’—politically I mean. What's the 
use? I must go. I’m cut out for an exile; I feel it all over me, 
along with rheumatism, since I began jigging around these con- 
founded islands. Hear that sigh? It attacks me regularly night 
and day.” 

The gigantic effort of the old gentleman produced a secret 

laugh among the company, which outwardly was all sympathy. 
Even Ruth smiled. 
‘“. “That's right, dear,” saidhe. “I know what you’re thinking 
of—that it will take many sighs to make the old man give up 
the last one. You're right, by thunder! They may search and 
persecute, but I won’t lose a pound of flesh for ’em. No, sir!” 

“What do you think, Scott?” said Florian to the hermit. 
“Isn't there some way to get the squire out of this muddle?” 

“Muddle, sir!” thundered the squire in a crescendo which 
sank to a whisper at the warning gesture of Scott. “ You mean 


revolution.” 


go. 
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“T beg your pardon,” said Florian—“ revolution.” 

“There is but one way that I kin see,” replied Scott modestly. 

“You! What do you know about it?” said the squire rough- 
ly. “Why, Florian, what can any one think of a man who says 
that it takes as much power in Almighty God to knock a thing 
into nothing as it did totake it outof nothing? He says thatand 
swears by it. Don’t you, sir—don’t you?” 

“ Third point,” muttered Florian : “ he studies philosophy.” 

“What I was thinkin’,” said Scott, heedless of the squire, 
“this young man might go down to the governor of the State 
and jist settle the matter in a quiet way without much talk—” 

“Certainly! That ends it—a boy settles a revolution.” 

“No, no, papa,” said Ruth. “He means that Florian shall 
bear your submission—”’ 

“T’ll never submit! Well, go on.” 

“To the governor, and may be he will accept it, and you will 
not have to go so far away and leave me alone.” 

“ That’s the hardest part of it—leaving you, dear; but what 
can I do—what can I do?” 

Scott beckoned Florian, and the two went outside. 

“You see,” said the hermit, “as far as I kin learn, this country 
an’t so much against the squire as he thinks, It’s my opinion 
that if some friend went to the governor and said, ‘ Here, thar 
an’t no earthly use in drivin’ an old man out of his senses 
because the British lion is roarin’; s’posin’ he gives hisself up, 
wouldn’t the government kind-a parole him and let him stay at 
home while he keeps quiet ?’—that would settle the hull business, 
I think.” 

“I think the same,” said Florian. ‘“ We'll persuade him to 
give me the authority to treat for him, and you will be kind 
enough to keep him for a few days until I return.” 

“In course, in course; he’s welcome as long as he stays.” 

“ You havé a nice place about here,” said Florian, desiring to 
draw him out. “A little lonely, perhaps.” 

“Somewhat, but I like it,” answered the man simply. “I 
couldn’t stay in your towns now, and there isn’t another place in 
the world I’d exchange with jist at this moment.” 

“ You have not had much experience in towns?” 

“ A good deal,” said Scott reflectively ; “but not for a long 
spell. I crammed a pile of fact into a short spell and got tired 
mighty soon. It’s always the way, even here, I notice, though 
you don’t get tired so quick nor you don’t stay that way long. 
When I get all out of sorts, be it night or day, I jist walk out on 
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this island, and that’s enough for me: I’m quieted right off, and 
me and everything in the world seems jist suited one to t’other. 
I look at them stars a-shinin’ an’ a-twinklin’ so easy and careless 
up thar, and then I see them looking jist the same in the water, 
with a little tremble all through the purty things, and I say: ‘If 
you, who are so beautiful and so big, can be so cool, why mayn’t 
I be cooler, when I’m bigger and twice as beautiful?’ Oh! I 
wouldn’t give up this place for all the rest of the world ; and I 
know something about the rest, too.” 

Florian had waked the hermit into a quiet enthusiasm, which 
showed itself only in the quantity of his words; foras to extrava-- 
gance of gesture or look, there was none. He thought it a fair 
opportunity to put a few leading questions. ‘I do not wonder 
at such feelings,” he said; “ for I have often thought that such a 
life would be a second paradise.” 

“Tt is, it is,” interrupted Scott earnestly. “I declare to you 
I never knew what happiness really was till I lit on this place. 
I know it now, and I*know in part what it must be in heaven.” 

“ But its disadvantages are so many,” continued the youth, 
“ and loneliness is the first. Then when sickness overtakes you, 
or feebleness, the comforts of companionship, and particularly of 
religion, are wanting.” 

“ Well, about religion I can’t say much,” taking the youth by 
the arm and beginning to walk up and down, “for I don’t s’pose 
I've got a good pile of it. I don’t care for the comforts of com- 
panionship. I have never suffered half as much from lonesome 
feelin’s here as in the world. There’s nothin’ stands between me 
and God but this, boy””—and he beat his body. “ And God is 
here,” he added reverently, taking off his cap and bowing his 
head ; “and who can say that he is lonely with such a bein’ round ? 
I can’t. I found out when I was like you that you’ve got to be 
alone most of the time. Those you think most of are very near, 
but they only show you that you can’t git any mortal man or 

- woman as near your heart as you want. God only can fold you 
right up and satisfy you ; and he’s all I want or expect.” 

“ Then he has no particular religion,” thought Florian; “now 
to see if he has any relations. You are right in what you have 
said,” he remarked aloud, “ and I feel the force of every word. 
But a man must suffer to be educated to the practice of such 
ideas.” x 

“ A little—not much.” And Scott was silent. 

“T have often thought of trying it for a time,” said Florian— 
“this life. I love these scenes so. I love the beautiful solitude 
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of such a night as this—a solitude so full of voices that but for 
their harmony you might think yourself among men. But old 
ties are hard to break. Father, mother, sister, friend, long-spun 
ambitions, are all against it. You, perhaps, had no such ties to 
hold you to the world.” 

“] had my ambitions,” said Scott, “but a breath blasts those 
foolish things. I had a few hearts bound to mine kind-a strong, * 
but death makes short work of sich. No, of course I mightn’t 
have had as many as you, but I had enough, I reckon; but still 
I got over ’em, and they never trouble me now.” 

“No relations, probably,” thought Florian; “no religion. 
How did he come here? is the next question, and what are his 
expectations? How did you happen to get a liking for this kind 
of a life, Scott? Was it very hard at first?” 

“No, it was never hard. I was kind of broken up and took 
to it for health’s sake ; then I stayed in it, and I’m goin’ to stay 
in it till the end, if Ican. Some morning they'll be lookin’ for 
meand they’ll find me dead. I'll be buried thar, I trust, whar the 
old house stands—unless,” he added playfully, “the angels of the 
island bury me quietly themselves, for I love ’em well, as they 
know.” 

“You are deserving of such a burial,” said Florian; “no man 
has ever paid such honor to nature as you have in this section. 
I would like to be present when they bury you.” 

“ The world doesn’t come in to such funerals,” Scott answered, 
laughing ; “‘so you needn’t expect to.. Hadn’t we better go in 
now and try to win over the old man?” 

“Qne moment, Scott. I am going to ask a favor of you 
which you must grant me. I like this solitude and I like you. 
Will you permit me to come here sometimes and stay a week 
with you, and fish and hunt and talk with you? It will be 
only for a short time, as I will soon be going off from this 
place.” 

The hermit listened with patience to this bold request. “I 
don’t invite any one here,” he said reservedly ; “ but if you want 
to you kin come on conditions. You're not to talk about me to 
any one as Iong’s you live; and as to your comin’, remember I 
don’t invite any one, and they can’t come too seldom,” 

Without waiting to receive Florian’s thanks for so concise 
and negative an invitation, he went hastily into the cabin. Ruth 
had reconciled her father to the proposition of an embassy of 
peace to the governor, and from considering the woes of exile 
the hearty squire had passed to the contemplation of a homely 
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yet safe future, while he was ready with all sorts of advice for 
his young ambassador. 

“ Don’t stoop, Florian—don’t yield an inch. They'll be glad 
enough to listen to you when they hear your message. I’d rather 
an older man should go; but you have the ability, and ’twill be an 
opening for you. You'll get acquainted with the nobs, and a 
slight hint that you’re related to me won’t do any harm. A 
good deal may come of it. Revolutionists are the style of this 
age, and you reflect some of their glory. Mackenzie won't like 
it. He’ll be in jail, and I'll be out; but, pshaw! why didn’t he 
have gumption enough to hoe his own row in Canada? I did 
my share on this side. I’ll be blest if I’ll do any more.” 

“ That’s the way I look at it,” Scott began. 

“I don’t want you to look at it,” snapped the squire. ‘“ What 
do you know about the matter? Get correct ideas of Almighty 
God before you,dabble in politics.” 

“Good advice,” said Florian, “ if politicians themselves will 
follow it.” 

“ Now, see here, Pen’l’ton,” said the hermit bluntly, “don’t 
you know you’ve made a fool of yourself in this matter ?”’ ; 

“Yes, of course I do. I admit it. Go on, confound you! A 
fool who wouldn’t make a fool of himself talking with you! It 
makes me foolish just to look at you.” 

“Sh!” cried Florian, with sudden and tragic emphasis. A 
death-like silence fell on the place. Ruth threw her arms about 
her father, and the hunter blew out the candle. 

“ T’ll reconnoitre,” said he, and stole away. Not a word was 
spoken until he returned. 

“T think all’s squar,” he said, re-lighting the candle, “ but the 
best thing to do is to git to bed, or the next warning might have 
some meanin’ in it. You, miss, can have this room here, and 
take the candle along. Your paw an’ the youngster kin take the 
floor with a blanket.” 

Ruth took the candle and kissed the squire good-night with 
an“ anxious face. As she was passing into the room Florian 
whispered : 

“Don’t be frightened. I only did it to stop the argument.” 

She laughed and went in. 

“There’s your blankets,” said Scott, throwing them on the 
floor. ‘ Good-night.” 

And without paying any attention to their protestations, he 
opened the door and was gone, 

“ A.nice fellow, but glum,” were the squire’s last words as he 
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glided into the bass of an all-night snore. Florian himself was 
already asleep, and a real stillness, for the first time that evening, 
dove-like settled on the little island. Florian’s dreams were very 
beautiful when the moon, extricating itself from the clouds, looked 
in through the little window of the cabin and shone on his up- 
turned face. It seemed to him that he never slept, but, passing 
from the cabin when all had retired, floated like a spirit on the 
moonbeams that surrounded the island. He was pleased with 
his new quality of buoyancy, and sported like a wild bird: dived 
into the shining water, bounded into higher regions of the 
glorious element, and seemed to glow like the moon itself when 
he trod the earth again. 

While he was resting a sublime figure stood beside him. It 
was an angel, before whose radiance the moon grew dim, and his 
broad wings stretched from horizon to horizon, long spears of 
brilliancy. On his face rested a smile so heavenly that Florian 
stretched out his hands to invite his embrace. The angel 
stooped and kissed him; he felt the cold lips and the cold cheek 
on his own, and at once felt all his glory departing. With a cry 
of sorrow he awoke. All was stillness around him, and the moon 
was smiling through the window. 

“ A dream worthy of the place,” said Florian. “I’m going to 
see the island at two o’clock of the morning.” 

He jumped up and was preparing to go out when a low moan 
met his ear. It was smothered and distant, yet the agony was so 
exquisite that a sudden tremor of fear seized him. He tried to 
locate it, but in vain, and hurried out into the openair. The 
moaning never ceased for a moment, and the anguish was so 
keen that Florian ran hither and thither in great trepidation, but 
no trace of the cause could be found. The huge boulder on 
which the cabin stood was searched on all sides. Away, from it 
the moans grew fainter, yet around it they seemed far off and 
smothered, and, although he continued the search until they died 
away entirely, Florian could discover no one. 

Somewhat relieved, he got out his boat, trimmed the sail, and 
started down the river. The violence of the wind had abated, 
and the charm of the night was far beyond the praise of words, 
so weird, so unreal, so supernatural was every tint that the 
moon’s delicate brush laid on the canvas. After an hour or two 
he returned and sat down on a bench that overlooked the river. 
The aurora had already announced the day, and the witchery of 
night had vanished into dull gray shadows. He heard a noise 
below him at the river’s edge directly under the boulder. Tak- 
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ing the shelter of a bush that grew there, he looked down to see 
the hermit quietly standing there with his eyes turned to the sky. 
He was weeping, and his face was very pale. Florian drew back 
and fled softly to the house. He had no wish to play the spy, 
however great his curiosity, and as he lay down his heart was 
full of a great pity for this lonely man whose heart responded so 
quickly to emotions of sorrow. 


CHAPTER VI. 
REV. MR. BUCK. 


Two days after the events related in the last chapter Florian 
was in New York on business with the governor, and affairs at 
home had taken up the usual routine. Sara was making the 
most of her liberty while her stern brother was absent, and car- 
ried on a desperate siege against Mr. Buck’s affections, which 
heretofore had secretly shown homage to Belinda. 

“I know you'll tell,” sneered the shallow girl, “ but I don’t 
care one cent, Miss Belinda. I’m going with whom I please; and 
certainly I’ve cut you out with Mr, Buck.” 

“You probably told him your name was Pearl,” Linda re- 
torted. “There is no-need of me telling Florian. The town 
is talking of your shamelessness, and a hundred tongues will 
trumpet it to your brother the moment he gets off the train.” 

“ Let them,” said Sara, with a defiant gesture. “I don’t care. 
I'm going yachting with him this afternoon.” And she went, 
and Linda sat moodily on the veranda thinking of many sad 
possibilities of the future. When Ruth Pendleton joined her 
shortly afterwards her first remark was: 

“If I thought there was any danger of me falling into such 
complete indifference to religion for any man I would pray to die 
now or I would join an order.” 

* “Yet it is just what youand Florian are determined I shall 
do,” said Ruth—* turn my back on the religion of my fathers.” 

“You misunderstand me, Ruth. Sara would marry Mr. 
Buck if he were a Mormon or a Mohammedan. You will change 
your convictions. You will become a sincere Catholic, and you 
and the world will be better for it. But Sara is dead to real 
religion, and always was. You will be so good a Catholic, Ruth, 
that I often wish I were you when you change.” 

Ruth shook her head, and a sad shadow fell on her face. 
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“Tam despairing,” she said. “I read and think until I am tited. 
I admire so much your church, and yet I am quite far off, and I 
do so love my own.” 

“Well, we must not talk of it now,” Linda gently interposed, 
“if it wearies you so. Florian is a better teacher than I, any way, 
and a look from him is an argument. Do you know, I am uneasy 
about this New York visit.” 

“We are thinking of the same thing,” said Ruth, turning her 
thoughtful eyes on Linda. “ His ambitions will be fired by the 
first glimpse of the world. We shall lose him, Linda, before the 
winter is over.” 

“ How calmly you say it!”” murmured Linda with tremulous 
lips. 

“ How long I have thought of it!” said Ruth; “and, besides, 
I was looking at a final separation, so that the first thought was 
made easy.” 

For a few minutes nothing was said by the two girls. Ruth 
was not demonstrative and had accustomed herself to look calmly 
at possibilities, even while the thrust of a knife would have been 
less painful; and delicate Linda grew sick as with death from 
apprehension of changes. 

“ Well, we must grow old some time, Ruth, and death will 
take us by the nose, if other changes do not. He will get a firm 
hold here,” she added, laughing and smoothing the Roman pro- 
minence on her handsome face. 

“For one with so firm a face,” said Ruth, “you are very 
childish. When you are forty you will look like old Virginia 
or the mother of the Gracchi.” 

“Or the mother of a Jew pedlar, Ruth. But what can you 
expect? Am I to play lion because I have the lion’s skin? If 
Florian goes I’ll cry my eyes out and get married. What will 
you do?” 

“ What a question! I will join him some time, if I can become 
a convert to your faith. If not—” she hesitated. 

“Tf not,” said Linda, “favor the family in the next best way. 
Marry Mr. Buck.” 

“O Linda!” 

“I’m in earnest, and you will thus show yourself determined 
to stick! No regrets, no remorse, no returning then. Hey, Mrs. 
Buck!” y 

“You are bound to be gay, Linda! Well, I have no decided 
objections, but your sister is somewhat ahead of me. Could any- 
thing be more cavalier than that?” 
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She pointed to the bay, where a boat had just anchored and 
Mr. Buck was assisting Sara ashore. 

Linda’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T get desperate sometimes looking at her actions,” she said, 
while her face flushed and her throat swelled with anger. 

“There is a way, but I cannot stoop to that. Let her go. 
Still, she is my sister and has a soul. All means are fair in war. 
Why not?” 

“You are dipping in pitch, dear, or why do you hesitate?” 
said Ruth. 

“ She wi// marry him,” said Linda; “ but there is a way to pre- 
vent it. Mr. Buck—oh! I am ashamed to name it.” 

“T know it already, dear. Mr. Buck prefers a Roman nose 
to a pug, and yet must get one of them. Why should not the 
Roman allure him from the pug? I have thought of it many a 


time.” 
“ And what would you think?” said Linda eagerly. 


“JT can see no harm in Sara becoming Mrs. Buck, and so can 
give no opinion; but I know just what Florian would say.” 

“ Desperate straits require desperate remedies,” murmured 
Linda, leaning over the veranda, with her eyes fixed on the forms 
approaching. “I'll do it,” she added with determination, “and 
Florian will never know.” 

When Mr. Buck arrived with Sara at the gate Linda sweetly 
invited him to enter, and, as Mr. Buck had many times yielded 
to the enchantress, he yielded again. Sara ran off to change 
her clothes, and the clerical gentleman sat down delighted be- 
tween two very pretty women. Ruth could not but look re- 
proachfully at her friend for her wilful boldness in laying the 
snare so quickly and so temptingly ; but Linda had no looks or 
words or smiles for other than Mr. Buck. That ritualist was 
rather vapid. No man could be gotten up more carefully or 
expensively. He was as neat as a bandboxed hat on a holiday ; 
shaved so that no hair wandered apart from the flowing side- 
whiskers, and his face was white and expressionless. Spectacles, 
round and gilded, sat astride of his lean, long nose with the cor- 
rect sanctity of an old-style deacon on his antique filly bound for 
the meeting-house. Ordinary men feared to contrast with Mr. 
Buck, he was so painfully clean and perfect, while all ladies found 

‘a real pleasure in looking at him. . 

The news of his presence brought Mrs. Wallace in a flutter 
to the parlor. 

‘Seemingly, Mr. Buck, you are quite a stranger here. And 
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there isn’t any excuse, as I told the little bu—Mr. Wallace; we 
live so near, and he taking such delight in argument, seemingly,” 

Mr. Buck emitted a cloud of vaporous language, gotten up, 
like himself, profusely, in reply to this welcome; but before it 
was ended Billy’s boisterous shouting at Lady Gwandoline Far. 
an-near in the hall made it necessary for Mrs. Winifred to go out 
and announce the presence of a visitor, with a whispered entreaty 
for silence. 

“Keep still!” roared Billy. ‘ What do I care for Buck? 
He got over that last beating, did he, the divil? I'll be there 
soon; I'll collar him. I’ve got a text for him,” and so on, until 
Mrs. Winifred returned hastily with a flushed face and sat down 
in the darkest corner of the room. 

The ladies, as far as possible, drowned these threats by their 
chatter and polite attention, but it was impossible for Mr. Buck 
to avoid showing some uneasiness over the mention of the text; 
only the dark eyes of Linda blazing their fullest were capable 
of dispelling the cloud that enwrapped him. Sara came in pre- 
sently, and was at once taken up by Ruth and carried so far 
away that she could only see and not hear her adored one, who 
was given up by Linda shortly after to the argumentative ferocity 
of Billy. So two groups by degrees came to be formed, the 
three girls at one side and the rest of the company at the other. 
Billy was dreadfully vulgar, every one must admit, in the sequel. 

“Did you look up that question?” said he, with a malevolent 
grin in every one of the thousand wrinkles on his face. “ Did 
you? You know you didn’t. There an’t a book on the con- 
tinent speaks about it. All my own—every word—worked it all 
out like asum. Did you, I say—did you?” 

“T examined,” began Mr. Buck, with a despairing glance at 
the girls that made Sara’s heart ache to go to the rescue—“ I 
examined several documents, but not all—”’ 

“No, of course not,” chirruped Billy, with many chuckles. 
“Keep right on examining—it’ll do you good, youdivil! You 
need it. I’ve got another nut for you.” 

“The labors of your church,” interposed Mrs. Winifred, 
“must take up considerable time. Seemingly, Mr. Wallace 
doesn’t keep that in mind. He has nothing to do but attend his 
garden and hunt up grubs and texts. It would be strange if 
he did not find a new one occasionally.” 

“ Exactly,” said the minister, taking refuge behind this good 
and irritating shot. ' 

'_ “Bah!” snapped Billy. “ Nothing to do, hey? Why, a hand- 
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ful of people, silly ones too, make up his church. You don’t 
do anything but dress, Mr. Buck. You don’t have time to— 
you know you don’t. Do you, now? Come, confess! Then you 
take Lady Far-an-near sailing. She’s a text—ha! ha!—a text of 
good manners—ho! ho!—preach on her for a week; a mighty 
spread to that text—but shallow, shallow. I have you there— 
fine text. No, you don’t have time to do anything but dress— 
same way with the text—isn’t it, Linda?—same way with Lady 
Far-an-near, Ha! ha! ha!” 

Billy’s laugh was like his face, excessively wrinkled and an- 
noying. There was no music in it and no mirth, so that he 
against whom it was directed was like a man fighting with 
smoke. Mr. Buck looked more vapid than ever under it, and 
tried to think of some telling expression that would cover him- 
self with glory and his tormentor with ridicule. But it was in 
vain, and the end was not yet come. Billy turned on Mrs. 
Winifred. “Grubs, hey! nothing more?” he cried with a feroc- 
ity that quite paralyzed the lady. “I’ve been hunting them 
always, and I find them to kill them, but some will stick and 
turn out butterflies. You were a grub, Mr. Buck—” 

“Father,” interrupted Linda, troubled at this personality, 
“you have been talking so much about the text that I am quite 
anxious to hear it.” 

“We all are, seemingly,” said Mrs. Winifred. 

“You!” laughed Billy, “you, seemingly! Oh! ho! what do 
you know about texts? You don’t care to hear it. Do you, 
I say—do you? Speak out, woman—do you?” 

“ Well, not very much.” 

“ Of course not—I knew it; and Mr. Buck doesn’t care, either. 
It floors him every time; doesn’t it, me boy—doesn’t it, hey ?”’ 

“Every text is capable of many interpretations—” began. the 
reverend gentleman. 

“Not mine, not mine, sir; only one, and that’s the meanin’ 
I give it. But you can make meanin’s; that’s your business. 
How would you live, if you didn’t? Rascals all of you—no con- 
science.” 

“T think it’s only fair,” said Mrs. Winifred adroitly, “that 
there should be many meanings to a thing, so that all people can: 
enjoy it. Look at Mr. Wallace’s grapes there. Some.are red, 
some are purple, and some, in the hot-house, green; and yet 
they’re all grapes. You didn’t see Mr. Wallace’s grapes? The 
loveliest—oh !” And Mrs. Winifred rolled her eyes. 

“The finest in the town,” said Billy, with enthusiasm. 

VOL, XXXIX.—50 
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“Your grapes aren’t a circumstance p mine, are they? Come, 
admit the truth now.” 

“T have not yet seen your grapes,” said Mr. Buck, with the 
deepest apparent interest. 

“Not seen ’em? Sho! now, sho! they’re town-talk”—Linda 
looked at her sister. “Come right along and I'll show ’em to 
you. Lady Far-an-near eats ‘em, though, all she can get—no 
mind, all stomach; her mind’s in her stomach. She’d eat your 
boat, too, if it was grapes ; wouldn’t you? You know you would, 
you—— Ha!” 

Mr. Buck made his excuses and dragged the little man away. 

“T’ll go, too,” said Linda sweetly, following them. 

“ Such vulgarity!” said Sara in a passion, when they had gone. 
“OQ mamma! if we could only do something with that horrid 
old fool, insulting every one who comes here. And he is my 
father. Oh! I could tear him to pieces.” 

Mrs. Winifred saw by Ruth’s shocked face that she was not’ 
prepared for such an outburst. . 

“ Seemingly, dear—” 

“ There it is!” snapped Sara ; “ your intolerable ‘seemingly’ is 
all you ever do or say, and you only make matters worse. [I'll 
not stay here to endure this, and Mr. Buck to be put to such 
shame.” 

“T don’t think it injures him in any way,” said Ruth, by way 
of letting her know that she was present; “and I notice your father 
is never vulgar except with people who can understand nothing 
else.” 

Sara winced at the innocent directness of this arrow. 

“Well, some people can swallow such medicine,” she said, 
with a toss of the head, “ but I can’t and I won't.” 

“ You get enough of it,” said Linda’s quiet voice at the win- 
dow. ‘“ But the dose has lost its good effect, mother. Ruth, 
Mr. Buck is gone, and father is standing on the garden-wall shout- 
ing the text after him. Just listen.” 

“We shall not all be changed,” came in faintly to their ears, 
the last echo of Billy’s theological gun. 

“Mr. Buck was twice vanquished this morning,” said the 
bold girl, with a comprehensive smile. “Sara, here are your pet 
delicacies.”” And she handed in some grapes as a peace-offering. 
It was characteristic of Sara that she ate them with much satis- 
faction, and was at once as cheerful as her nature permitted. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


FLORIAN returned from New York one week later and bore 
on his smiling face the triumph of diplomatic success. 

The girls met him at the depot, delighted. 

“It’s all settled,” said he. “ All your father has to do, Ruth, 
is to deliver himself up to the marshal, when he will be released 
on parole and no further trouble given him.” 

“ How can we ever thank you?” said Ruth tearfully; for 
her anxiety had been very severe. 

“ Oh, nonsense!” said Florian. “It was none of my doing. 
The governor was only too glad to hear my proposition, and 
there was no diplomacy required. I had dinner with him after- 
wards, and found out the true inwardness of the whole matter.” 

“TI should have been there,” said Linda. “I do so want to 
dine with a governor! What a place this is—not a distinguished 
man in it!” 

“It’s the next best thing to dine with one who dined with a 
governor,” Florian replied. ‘“ But I met one who goes ahead of 
governors; one whose hand-shake and very polite attentions and 
compliments I shall never forget—no less a person than Andrew 
Jackson.” 

“Oh!” cried both girls, drawing their breath with delight and 
taking another look at the hero, to catch some expiring rays of 
the glory that had lately shone upon him. 

“ And what did he say to you ?” asked Linda. 

“So many things that it will take some time to relate them. 
When we have had dinner and I am a little rested you shall 
hear every word.” 

They proceeded to the house, laughing and talking, and were 
unfortunate enough to meet Sara and Mr. Buck just setting out 
for a morning walk. The situation was painful for some of the 
parties. Sara flushed and paled until her natural obstinacy 
floated cork-like to the surface and gave a defiant twist to her 
nose. Mr. Buck was unconscious of any guilt and greeted Flo- 
rian politely. Florian himself showed no feeling in the matter. 

“ Tf you will be so kind as to excuse Sara,” he said to the 
gentleman, “I shall be much obliged to you.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Wallace. I hope you enjoyed 
your visit to New York. Good-morning!” 

And lifting his hat elaborately, he went on his way, comforted 
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by a glance of Linda’s dark eyes. Sara bounced indignantly into 
the house without paying further attention to the party. 

The news of Florian’s brushing against greatness drove Billy 
almost to distraction, so overpowering was his delight. His 
wrinkled face was illumined. 

“You'd show well beside the best of ’em,” said he—“ you 
would, you divil! Ha! ha! the old buck himself shook hands 
with you, hey? Old Hickory—smart—smartest President we 
ever had. You'll match him, Flory; you'll lead him some day, 
you divil you!” 

“Seemingly,” said Mrs. Winifred, “ you look tired.” 

Billy snorted and swept all the books from the centre-table 
with a gesture. 

“Tired, woman? Bah! what d’ye think the boy’s made of? 
When I was his age I’d have walked to New York and back and 
danced a jig afterwards. Tired? After seein’ Old Hickory—a 
smart man, the smartest man in the country—to be tired! 
Seemingly,” with a second snort, “you- might say something 
sensible when you do open your mouth.” 

Mrs. Winifred hastened away to prepare an early dinner, and 
Florian began a graphic description of the metropolis, choosing 
his words carefully, showing none of the enthusiasm he really 
felt, for he was well aware that the girls were looking for an 
exhibition of that kind. They left him when the recital was 
ended, and on the veranda compared notes. 

“He doesn’t seem to be much taken up with the city,” said 
Linda. 

“ But you can’t be sure of him,” said Ruth. “Perhaps he 
knows we looked for some sign, and was careful to conceal it. 
In a few days, when our anxiety is gone, he will rave of New 
York, and then—”’ 

“ Then we shall lose him directly, you dismal croaker of fu- 
ture sorrows,” said Linda. “I’m beginning not to care. There 
is one thing almost certain: while you waver, and Sara is at- 
tached to Mr. Buck, he will not go. So his feet will press this 
winter’s snow, and by the time spring comes who knows what 
will happen?” 

“ Who knows what will happen?” repeated Ruth. ‘“ You are 
right. Who knows?” And she rose to go. 

“You will stay for dinner, Ruth?” 

“No; I must get ready for our visit to the islands this after- 
noon. My father must be at home to-night. Very likely Flo- 
rian will accompany me, and you might—” 
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“Two's company,” said Linda, “but I'll go nevertheless. 
Look there,” she added suddenly, pointing through the vines in 
the direction of the garden. Ruth, looking, saw Florian pacing 
the gravelled walk abstractedly, his head bowed, his hands 
clasped behind him. 

‘*He hasn’t done that in an age,” she said. “ He is troubled, 
and New York is the trouble. O Ruth!” 

“T thought you were beginning not to care, ” said Ruth, as 
the tears glistened in Linda’s eyes. 

“Only beginning,’ answered Linda; “and really I don’t 
care.” So she laughed the next minute. 

Florian, still pacing, was called into the sitting-room by his 
mother. Mrs. Winifred was full of anxiety with regard to many 
things, but never found it necessary to make any parade of her 
feelings before her family. She fought ina seeming way with 
the shadows of coming events and was always worsted natu- 
rally ; never suffering from defeat, however, but merely from the 
annoyance of knowing beforehand that she was to be defeated. 

“ Seemingly, dear,” she said to Florian, who was most pa- 
tient with her, “ we’re going to have trouble in various ways, 
and I was wondering if you noticed anything.” 

“ Did you notice anything, mother?” said Florian. 

“ Well, I can’t say that I did, but it’s hard sometimes to de- 
cide. Now, there’s Linda— 

“ Linda?” said Florian, smiling. “I wasn’t aware there was 
anything the matter with her.” 

“ No, to be sure not,” said she, astounded and abashed that 
no other had found anything amiss with Linda; “ but seemingly, 
Florian, she doesn’t eat much, and she grows thin and white 
with every day; but of course I’m wrong.” 

“ No, you're not, mother,” said Florian, jumping up. “I did 
take notice, not so very long ago, either. What a fool I am, al- 
ways thinking more of myself than others !” 

“ Then Sara,” began Mrs. Winifred with more hesitation—“ I 
don’t know. I’m not sure, but seemingly she’s quite indifferent 
to her religion lately. I may be wrong—” 

“ No, no,” said Florian ;.“ but that’s a gentle way of saying a 
very serious thing, mother. Go on; you're not wrong.” 

“ She has a great liking for Mr. Buck, seemingly; of course 
I wouldn’t say that she had, but her actions— And then if the 
little bull—your father, I mean—saw anything wrong he would 
be put out.” 


“J should think so,” “and Sara would .be 


said Florian ; 
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_ locked up, as she must be, I fear, before this unhappy affair is 
ended. Poor Lady Far-and-near! she hasn’t enough mind to 
know what religion is, and I fear—I fear—” 

1 He passed into a moody meditation without finishing the 
sentence, and tapped the table with his fingers. A sob aroused 
him. Mrs. Winifred was weeping and was plainly ashamed of 
herself for the action. ‘ 

“* Well, I don’t think the matter requires—” 

“T know it,” said she; “but then I couldn’t help thinking of 
her being a minister’s wife, seemingly.” 

“ Time, time,” said Florian—“ give me time and I’ll move Mr. 
Buck in another direction. He is afflicted with the desire of 
converting us all, Pére Rougevin included. Was the pére here 
to see us? Does he know of the matter?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Winifred. 

“T must tell him, then. He is good at devising sharp man- 
ceuvres. Perhaps he will think of something. But now Linda 
must be looked after. If we lost that flower-—” 

He went out to hunt her up, without finishing a sentence 
whose import he did not realize while he thought of it. Linda 


was eating grapes in the garden. 
“That looks well,” thought Florian, and called her to the ve- 


” 


randa. “You are to come with me this afternoon,” said he, 
“and make one of the squire’s triumphal procession homeward. 
Here, what’s this? You are too pale. And why does your dress 
fit so loosely, miss? I noticed it a week ago, and to-day I notice 
it still more.” 

“T never fatten till winter,” said she soberly; “and then I 
am thinking a good deal lately.” 

“Sleeping, you mean. What about?” 

“ About your visit to New York, Florian,” she said, holding 
up some grape-leaves to shade her face. “ You needn't hide it. 
I know you're more than ever determined on going there, and I 
was thinking how I should amuse myself when you were gone.” 

“T won’t deny your assertion, Linda, but my going is far off. 
There are too many obstacles in the way.” 

“T know them, and I feel wicked enough to wish they would 
stay in your way a long time. What nonsense,” she added, “to 
borrow trouble! While Ruth wavers and Sara is under Mr. 
Buck’s spells we shall not lose you.” 

“You remind me of my chains,” he said smilingly to hide 
his real annoyance. “And there is another more binding than 
they.” : 
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She looked at him inquiringly. 

“T won't tell you. Be content that while Ruth wavers and 
Sara affects Mr. Buck I shall remain—and then longer, perhaps,” 
he said, sighing, and went into the house. 

Linda remained, looking and thinking at random, and ques- 
tioning why these things should be. Ina few months the most 
perfect object of the perfect scene would make part of it no lon- 
ger. That sun and sky above her; those marvellous islands, 
whose perfumes the fresh winds fanned to the shore; that spark- 
ling, shimmering water, whose beauty was beyond that of jewels ; 
the quaint town, so old and so clean and so loved, its white-head- 
ed and dark-headed people, its green foliage and autumn fruits, 
its bells and sweet and harsh noises; the stars that besprinkled 
the river firmament as well as that of heaven; the ghostly moon, 
the white-winged boats, and a thousand other loved, familiar 
things, would all be just as they were to-day and last night, but 
her brother would be gone. Nay, there was a time when she her- 
self would make no part of the scene, and yet the glories of it 
would remain ; newer eyes would gaze upon it and'see, perhaps, 
all that remained of her—a white stone in the graveyard, and a 
name. How could that little world of which she was the centre 
ever get along without her? Would it not be strange to feel that 
Linda Wallace lay out of sight in the earth, and children played 
thoughtlessly on her grave, and no one spoke of her more? She 
began almost unconsciously to weep. 

“ This is all there is of earth,” said she, “and one might as 
well live in a desert. Heaven is the only thing worth striving 
for ; and as for our memory, even a stone is too much, and a name 
and a grave—I shall have no grave or stone. Flatten it to the 
ground. Only heaven and a place in God’s memory for me.” 

“ A correct sentiment,” said Florian. “ Dry your tears and 
come in todinner. Your liver is plainly out of order when you 
become so lugubriously religious.” 

She laughed and went in with him, and was gay enough for 

“the rest of the day until the boat was fitted out and the three 
were sailing to Solitary Island. The wind was quite fresh at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, but not too much so until they 
entered Eel Bay. There some caution was required up to the 
very landing-place in front of the hermit’s dwelling, for the wind 
blew straight down the channel. It was very awkward of Flo- 
rian that he should have thrown his hat into the air as the 

_ hermit and the squire both came to the door together. He was 

so vain of his good news! 
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“ Look out, boy!” said Scott and the squire with a yell. 

But it was too late. The boat capsized and threw the crew 
into the rough water. There being no danger, the squire raged 
and became profane. The girls both swam into shallow: water 
and were helped ashore, laughing and yet a little frightened, by 
Florian and the hermit. Florian was cast down with shame. 

“The house is open to ye,” said Scott, “and you young 
ladies had better light a good fire and dry your clothes or you'll 
ketch an almighty tall cold. And when you go a-sailin’ agin 
jes’ look out who runs the boat.” 

_ It never happened before,” muttered Florian, “and I'd give 
my right hand if it had never happened.” 

“ There it is,” said Scott; “ mighty big pay for so little value. 
’Twon’t hurt the girls, J’ sure.” 

“T’m not,” said the youth briefly, as he looked apprehen- 
sively at Linda climbing the rock in her wet clothes. However, 
they appeared at sundown with clothes dried comfortably, and 
none the worse, apparently, for their ducking. Florian had also 
put himself in proper shape and was entertaining the admiring 
squire with his account of New York and its notables. 

“ Ah! Florian,” said he, “there’s where you should be, among 
kindred spirits, among the high-fliers, among the birds that 
would teach you to wear a steadier wing and carry your flights 
into the chambers of the sun.” 

“If I were a young man—” Scott said. 

“But you aren’t—you never will be. When you were you 
didn’t follow your own opinions ; so what use to inflict them on 
the young fellow, who doesn’t care a button for your solitary 
way of living?” said the squire. 

“I don’t want the lad to live solitary, Pen’l’ton,” said Scott ; 
“let him double up, if he wants to, but let him stick to Clay- 
burg and happiness. He'll go wrong sure, if he gets out into 
these dizzy conventions. He hasn’t got the right—well, I 
don’t know what to name it, but here’s the place for him to 
thrive.” 

“ Theory, theory!” shouted the squire. “Scott, I’m obliged to 
you for what you’ve done, and if I could make you a sensible 
man I’d do it; but I can’t, so call and see me and Ruth—she’s 
sweet on you—when you feel like it. Come, girls—home, 
home to that-confounded government.” He ran down the shore 
to the boat after a hearty hand-shake with the hermit, while 
Ruth poured her gratitude upon the solitary. 

“It’s all right, miss,” said he. . “ I’m content, and I hope you'li 
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pray for me that [ may never be more unhappy than I am now. 
Go ahead. I'll call to see ye some time.” 

He stood onthe rock in front of his house long after they 
started. 

“Tt makes me lonely to look at him,” said Linda—“ we going 
to our cheerful homes, he to his solitude.” 

“He is like a man dead,” said Florian; “the world leaves 
him, but what kind of loneliness is it to be face to face with 
God ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LINDA. 


THE next morning Linda awoke with a high fever and a 
slight cough as the effects of her wetting the day before, and 
Florian felt a severe twinge of grief as he saw the extreme pallor 
of her countenance and its faulty bloom. She had taken a chill 
during the night, but a little addition to the bed-clothing had 
banished it. No alarm was felt. In healthy people these little 
irregularities occur and pass away, and so it would be with Lin- 
da. Mrs. Winifred, however, was anxious. The girl was not 
strong, she said; a doctor could be easily summoned ; and then 
no one knows what might happen. 

Youth laughed at these anxieties until pain came to add its 
warning—pain in the lungs, sharp and distressful—and the cough 
grew mightier and more racking with every hour. Towards 
night it grew serious. They tried their old house-remedies and 
wished to treat her illness as a cold, a mere cold, which youth 
and health throw off so easily. Butin vain. Linda grew more 
feverish and caught her breath more frequently as the dagger- 
thrusts pierced her breast. She was banished at last to bed and 
the doctor called in. 

There is his knock at the door. Every one looks cheerful on 
hearing it, and the physician, smiling as he enters, gruffly desires 
to know what people have been doing to get sick this fine 
weather. Why, even the old are full of silly thoughts of escap- 
ing this year’s rheumatism! And Linda there with her brows 
contracted with pain! Pshaw! nonsense! Pain in the lungs? 
How do you know it’s the lungs, you—you female? What do 
women know about the lungs? Lungs, indeed! Pains when 
you breathe, hey? Ah! where have you caught cold? Ducked 
in this weather? Yacht upset? Who upset it? Never mind who? 
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But I will mind, and [ll call him a donkey, an ass, a mule, to 
upset a yacht with a woman init! Why not have drowned at 
once instead of coming home to take a pain in the lungs, and 
get a fever and a pulse at one hundred and ten? Why go out 
on the water in stormy weather ? 

“ Why do anything naughty and nice?” says Linda between 
two frowns of pain. 

“ There’s Eve over again,” says the doctor, writing out pre- 
scriptions with a laugh. 

Mrs. Winifred is laughing, and Billy also, and even Florian 
tries to persuade himself that the laugh is unprofessional. Di- 
rections are given; medicines are bought and administered ; there 
is running and coursing through the house for a long time; the 
night-lamp is brought to Linda’s room.and arrangements are 
made for watchers. 

“T’ll call at two o’clock in the morning,” says the physician. 
“I’m going out ten miles in the country, and I'll call coming 
back; have the door open for me. Good-night, Miss Linda. 
You had the ‘nice’ yesterday; you are having the ‘naughty’ 
to-day.” 

Outside he looked significantly at Florian. 

“ Pneumonia,” said he—“ not necessarily fatal, but apt to be. 
Follow my directions to the letter until I return. We may 
bring her through, and if we do it will be to see her die of con- 
sumption later on. Linda is booked for heaven.” 

Florian stood holding the door and looking out into the glow- 
ing autumn night. The cheery voices of sailors came up from 
the river, and the lights at the mastheads shone like colored 
stars. He was hot and disturbed. Linda’s days were over, and 
that one dear obstacle to his ambitions was to be removed by 
death. He went in again with a smiling face, and ran against 
Mrs. Winifred crying silently. What could he say? Death 
was bitter enough, but she was to suffer death so often that he 
hastened on into the sick-room and left her unconsoled. 

“ Shall I stay with you,” he asked, “ or do you prefer to sleep, 
Linda?” 

“TI can’t sleep,” she answered with a hushed voice; “ and if I 
doze it is better to have some one near and the lamp burning. I 
am very ill, Flory, and I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid, dear?” trying successfully to steady his voice. 
Afraid of what?” though he knew right well the cause of her 
fear, and trembled because of its truth. How sad he would feel 
if death stole on him so suddenly, and he so young ! 
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“Of death,” she answered. “ We talked of many things, 
Florian, but never of that, never of that! And it is so hard to die. 
Tell me something of it, Florian; you have read of it many 
times.” 

“Tf you are near to it,” said he, “ your own feelings can tell 
you more than books or men. Mostly the dying are indifferent 
to the agony, particularly where they have led good lives or 
innocent lives like yours, Linda.” 

“ Yes, yes, I led an innocent life,” she said simply. ‘Thank 
God for that! Innocence is something.” 

“Tt is all,” said Florian; “it has never known sin, and does 
not know suffering. But what a subject for a patient who is to 
get well! It would be better to go to sleep; or shall I read to 
you?” 

“Read to me, Flory, and talk as you read.” 

He went down to his study to select a volume. There were 
many books in his possession for so young a man, and he knew 
them all by heart ; dangerous books none of them, only the best 
and purest grain of the world’s harvest. 

What should he select ? 

“ Nothing too pious, for that would frighten the poor child ; 
nothing too frivolous, for that would not suit the condition of 
one so near death.” He walked suddenly to the window, chok- 
ing. “Iam very cool; I use correct language, and she so low! 
Do I realize it, Linda, that I shall lose you?” 

He took out Bonaventure’s Life of our Lord, and when he had 
gone’back to the sick-room, and had announced the story of the 
Passion, she was not surprised at the subject. 

“ It is so appropriate,” she murmured: “ I am having my pas- 
sion.” 

He read to her until her eyes closed in uneasy slumber, and 
then sat watching the flushed face and thinking. Mrs. Winifred 
was the only other person who came near the sick-room, and she 
was unable to control her tears even under Florian’s sharp 
reproof. She remained a great part of the time in self-banish- 
ment, and he dwelt alone in the sacred silence of a sick-room. 
Linda was fond of white and light colors, and her chamber was 
fitted up accordingly. In the dim light it looked like a dream. 
Her pale forehead and flushed cheeks on the pillow were more 
an outline than reality. It scared him when he thought how 
short the time until they would lay on another pillow in the 
grave-yard. 

_ “Linda!” he called suddenly in an overflow of anguish. She 
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awoke with a start, and at the same instant he heard a carriage 
at the door. 

“The doctor has come again, dear,” he said. “ Did I frighten 
you ?” 

“No,” looking around in amazement, and then, with a sigh, 
realizing her sad position. Mrs. Winifred brought in the doctor, 
who was tired and grumbled very much, with a healthy sense of 
slight discomforts, which brought a new atmosphere into the 
sick-room and certainly banished the presence of death. He was 
busy for a long time with remedies, quite exhausting Linda's 
patience, and even Mrs. Winifred’s tears, but he looked so hope. 
ful while he announced his intention of calling in the morning 
that all were reassured. The remarks outside the door were: 
“TI can tell better later on whether she will recover or not. 
Anyhow, she will die within a few months—you may be sure of 
that, and get ready for it.” 

When the news went out of her dangerous illness a number 
of friends called, but very few got farther than the parlor and 
Billy, whom Florian had established there as guard. Ruth and 
Pére Rougevin alone were admitted along with the doctor, 
and, seeing them, Linda began to fear because of all the trouble 
in her behalf. Three visits from a doctor in so short a time, 
one from the priest, and the distant sound of doors closing fre- 
quently, with many little circumstances to which she had hith- 
erto paid no attention, were at the least ominous; and even 
while they stood about her smiling cheerfully she closed her 
eyes to keep back the bitter tears that would fall in spite of 
her determination to be brave and hopeful. They understood 
the reason of the grief, and could say nothing. Even the doctor 
felt it beyond him to be gruffly hopeful and quarrelsome ; for 
if she was to die, then better that the knowledge should come 
to her in this manner than to have a formal pronouncement of 
her doom. He had promised to tell that morning if there 
were chances for her recovery. The promise was premature. 
There were no graver tokens, no nearer approach of the dread 
angel, and he could but vaguely say “to-morrow” as he went 
away. 

Sara, coming in as her sister’s tears were falling, was im- 
pressed, as only her shallow soul could be impressed, with a wild 
fright that prompted her to scream. Fortunately she restrained 
the inclination, since it was purely personal, and a little thought 
convinced her that it was another’s, not her own, death-bed she 
was attending. Pére Rougevin prevented a scene by banishing 
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the whole company, himself included, from the room, leaving 
Ruth to attend the patient. — 

“Wait,” said Linda feebly. “If I am going to die I must get 
the sacraments.” 

“TI can do nothing more than hear your confession,” said the 
priest ; “ you are not in sufficient danger for the reception of the 
others.” 

The look in Linda’s eyes was a very pleasant one at this pre- 
cise, official declaration, and it said clearly that she regarded Pére 
Rougevin, stout, flushed, and short though he was, as an angel. 

“T thought I was dying,” she stammered. 

“ Nonsense, child! But you may die, and it’s well to be pre- 
pared,” he said. “ You must be ready to live or die, as God 
wills,” 

“ Alas!” murmured Linda, with a fresh flood of tears, “I am 
only too willing to live.” 

“ There’s no sin in that,” was the sententious remark, and she 
proceeded with her confession. 

“T must be very bad,” she said to Ruth afterwards when they 
were alone. “I am terribly afraid of dying.” 

“Whois not?” said Ruth. “ And then it isso near usalways. 
I have tried to get used to the thought of it, but I can’t. I sup- 
pose it does indicate a lack of some good religious feeling that 
we all ought to have.” 

“T must ask Florian when he wakes, Ruth. He knows every- 
thing. I wonder would he be afraid if he was called on sud- 
denly to die?” 

“Perhaps not so much afraid as grieved to leave his dear 
ambitions,” Ruth replied, with a tone of gentle irony that escap- 
ed Linda. “ But no more talking, if you please. You have every 
chance to live, but there isno use in being prodigal. I shall read 
to you.” 

She read until Florian had slept off the night’s weariness and 
canfe again to his sister’s bedside. 

“ There is dne thing I should like to be sure of before I die,” 
murmured the sick girl. 

“What!” cried Ruth, “already so reconciled to death?” 

She smiled and said: “ No, no; but lying here so weak makes 
me feel that way, I suppose. I should like to feel in dying that 
your doubts were all settled, Ruth, and that Florian and you 
would soon be married, if it could be.” 

“That must be as God ‘wills,’ answered he with a sigh, as 
Ruth turned away her head. 
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“ Still,” said Linda hopefully, closing her eyes in sleep, “you 
will not leave us while Ruth wavers, or Sara and myself too.” 

“ Be sure not,” answered Florian ; and he was not at all hope- 
ful that any of these chances would turn out as he wished. 
When she was asleep he drew Ruth to a distant. part of the 
room. ‘ This disease is to end fatally,” he said; “if not this week, 
then next month or the month after.” 

“ Linda to die?” gasped Ruth, paling. “And you can speak of 
it so coolly, Florian?” 

He was silent before her reproach, and fidgeted nervously 
before he spoke again, while Ruth turned her weeping eyes to- 
wards the pale form on the bed and sobbed quietly. 

“It is a man’s way, I suppose,” he ventured to say ; “ but you 
have no right to think me callous.” 

“No, no,” protested Ruth. “I beg your pardon. I know 
you love her dearly.” 

“ Ah! how dearly,” he said, with a sigh. “ But see how little 
the death of our dearest and best interferes with the business of 
our lives. When she is dead, alas! we must eat, and drink, and 
labor, and laugh with the world as before. We look to one an- 
other then more hopefully, expecting that the living will make 
up by increased affection for the loss of such as poor Linda.” 

“ Yes,” she said, starting a little as she began to see the drift 
of his talk. 

“ Ruth ’—and he took her hand. and pressed it—‘ you heard 
what the dear girl said just now. May I not look to you for 
comfort when Linda is gone? Do not think me selfish or indif- 
ferent, but this indecision cannot endure longer without injury 
to both of us. What a happiness and a real help to Linda if you 
could give a favorable answer very soon! Let me urge you, 
Ruth, to hasten.” 

“Pray do not speak of this now,” she replied coldly, and 
much hurt. “It is poor taste, but I can decide, I think, very 
soon.” 

He thanked her, and they continued to converse until Linda 
awoke. Mrs. Winifred, in the meantime, had entered in a sur- 
reptitious way, and was allowed to remain, being in a more hope- 
ful, less tearful mood than on the previous day. It was charac- 
teristic of the position she held in her own household that Lin- 
da very rarely inquired for her. As for Billy, he was so over- 
whelmed with grief that he remained among his grapes and 
vegetables in a state of interjectional grief, hoeing and apostro- 
phizing by turns with unusual ardor. 
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The next day was a very pleasant one for the whole family. 
At ten o’clock the doctor announced that Linda would recover 
from the present attack, and thereupon the timid ventured to ap. 
proach the sick-room with smiling faces. Billy himself came up 
in advance of a distinguished and unexpected visitor, the her- 
mit. In his solitude Scott looked picturesque, with his rough 
ways and dress, and curly red hair ; but in the dainty sick-room he 
was as much out of place as an Indian would be in full war-paint. 
All were startled, and Mrs. Winifred so much so as to lose her 
senses. Old habits are strong, however, and she offered him a 
foot-stool instead of a chair, vainly feeling for its absent back 
while her eyes stared rudely but helplessly on the apparition. 

“No, thank ye. I’ll not come in,” said the hermit, with his 
eyes fixed on Linda. “I jest heard the little girl was sick, and I 
thought it might have been the duckin’. I’m glad you’re better, 
miss. Take care of yourself. Good-morning.” 

He was off in an instant, but Florian seized him almost rude- 
ly and pushed him into his study. 

“ You are very kind,” said he, “and you must not go until 
you are thanked and hear all about Linda.” 

“ She’s gettin’ well,” said the hermit. “I reckoned so from 
her eyes.” 

“She had pneumonia ; she’s getting over it, but she will never 
recover from the shock. The doctor gives her but two months 
to live,” answered Florian. , 

“ Poor little thing! poor little thing!” said Scott, with the 
simple pity of acchild. ‘“ Yet it’s better for such as her. She 
knows it, I s’pose?”’ 

“ No, but she will learn it soon enough, and for her the know- 
ledge will not be hard or bitter, as it would be for me or you.” 

The look which the hermit bestowed on Florian made the 
young gentleman feel that he had blundered in his last expres- 
sion. It might mean that it would not be hard or bitter for the 
hermit to die; or, on the contrary, a reproach that Florian him- 
sélf should find it hard or bitter in his own case. Neither, how- 
ever, said anything. Scott began to examine the books in the 
room with interest. 

“ All of ’em good, sound ones,” he said, “if their names 
mean anything.” 

“ Would you like to borrow some?” said Florian. 

“ No, thank ye; I han’t no need of ’em, but I’m right glad to 
see you with sich books. I guess I'll be goin’; I’m kind of 
hasty in my calls, but usually I don’t make any.” 
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“ We’re so obliged to you,” Florian replied, “and would be 
very glad to see you again.” 

The hermit made no remark as he left the room and ran 
against Mrs. Winifred outside in the hall. The lady evidently 
wished to say something, but was disconcerted at the right mo- 
ment. Florian felt like laughing. 

“ What is it, mother?” 

“ Linda!” gasped Mrs. Winifred—“ the gentleman—seeming- 
ly—” 

“Oh! Linda would like to see you before you go, Scott.” 

“ Anything to oblige the young miss,” said the hermit, and 
he followed Florian into the sick-room. 

“T wanted to thank you,” whispered Linda; “ you are very 
kind. Send me some wild flowers—the very latest.” 

“ You'll have ’em to-night, miss,” said the hermit. “ Good-day, 
ma’am—good-day.” 

And he hurried awkwardly from the room, ran once more 
against Mrs. Winifred, and examined and pronounced judgment 
on Billy’s grapes to the old gentleman’s satisfaction. 

“1 shall call on you soon,” said Florian as they parted. 

He merely bowed gravely and walked away. 

“Evidently,” said Ruth, “your visits will not be the most 
welcome.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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WITH THE CARLISTS. 


In the fall of 1873 I was instructed to proceed to northern 
Spain, and, if possible, to push my way to the headquarters of 
the partisans of Don Carlos, who were then striving desperately 
to push their way to Madrid. On leaving London I obtained 
recommendations from the Carlist committee in permanent ses- 
sion there to the Carlist Junta in permanent session at Bayonne, 
and, what turned out to be of infinitely greater practical advan- 
tage, letters of credit on a banker and letters of introduction 
to a.few British adherents of the royal cause. 

The Junta revealed itself as a grave body of elders, who held 
perpetual pow-wows, and whose chief aid to the arms of His 
Most Catholic Majesty appeared to consist in mumbling gossip, 
manufacturing canards, rolling cigarettes, and sipping chocolate. 
They gave me certain credentials, and told me that I would pro- 
bably come across the gentlemen to whom I had my letters of 
introduction at the Fonda de la Playa in St. Jean de Luz. 

At the “Inn on the Beach” I was not surprised to hear that 
my compatriots were at Biarritz, but might be expected back at 
any moment. St. Jean de Luz, though nominally French, is 
thoroughly Basque, and takes more interest in Spanish politics 
than in French. The landlord was a Frenchman and a cook, 
and fortunately paid more attention to his kitchen than to 
affairs of state—an excellent thing in a landlord; his wife was a 
Madrilene and worshipped the ex-Queen Isabella, whom she 
resembled in dowdy obesity; but their daughter, a plump, 
homely, black-eyed lassie of sixteen, Maria del Pilar, was a sworn 
Carlist. She had been born in St. Jean de Luz, and had inhaled 
its attachments with its atmosphere. [ roamed round the place, 
wih its massive, ancient houses with sculptured lozengé-shields 
over their entrances, its dusty promenade shaded with trees, its 
quaint, heavy gray church, its background of green slopes, and 
the crescent-shaped inlet which it edged—the inlet into which 
the billows of the Bay of Biscay, soothed to well-tempered 
waves, came tumbling over each other on the sands in tousled; 
white-haired frolic. , 

As I re-entered the common room of the inn I observed two 
gentlemen, one the antithesis of the other in appearance—one 
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sickly, sandy, and small-nosed; the other robust, brown-haired, 
but with a respectable proportion of nose—seated at table. 

“T tell you it is true,” said the former ; “ Christobal saw him.” 

His companion burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Well, of all born idiots, you are the boss, Charles. You are 
as bad as the old fools themselves. The idea of a big London 
paper taking up our cause! Why, they all hate us, man.” And 
he laughed again. 

These, I felt, must be the countrymen to whom I had the let- 
ters of introduction; and so they proved to be. Both had been 
officers in the British army. He of the small nose, M——, was 
Scotch, and was a Carlist because his forebears had been Jacobites ; 
but he was hindered from being more than a theoretic Carlist by 
a physical ailment contracted in India. The other—could I mis- 
take his accent ?—was a native of Cork, full of fire and ambition. 
He was a Carlist, I verily believe, because he needed a safety- 
valve for his exuberant energies. Poor Willie Leader! Light 
lie the soil on your remains in that thickly-peopled cemetery of 
Philippopolis where so many thousand victims to typhus in the 
Russo-Turkish war are indecently huddled. This gallant Irish- 
man was a veritable soldier of fortune. He had thrown up his 
commission in the British service to join the French shortly 
after the outbreak of the great war, and had gained the red 
ribbon by his reckless valor with Bourbaki. When the Carlist 
rising seemed to open up a new scope for martial enterprise he 
hurried to the Spanish frontier and joined the first partida he 
encountered. He managed to convey to them that his sympa- 
thies were with them, although in what tongue I could never 
find out. He did not speak Spanish at that time; and as to 
conversing in Basque, it was out of the question. The legend is 
that the devil once tried to learn Basque, but broke his jawbone 
in the process. In any case, the zealous foreigner, who could 
not speak Spanish (or Castilian rather, to use the orthodox word), 
succeeded in getting his ankle lacerated by a Spanish bullet. It 
was his maiden skirmish in those regions, and the wild Irishman, 
to give courage to his companions, ran ahead, leaped upon a 
bank, and hurled defiance at the foe. The grotesque part of it 
was that he was shouting Vive a République ! when he was picked 
off. He was the only man wounded in that affair. When I met 
the buoyant young fellow he was still pale, but had long been 
able to move about without crutches. 

“T lost a great deal of blood,” he said; “ but, thank God! I 
‘did not lose my leg, though it looked like it for a while. These 
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Carlists are noble, faithful lads. They hid me in their cabins and 
carried me by night across the border, so that I might have 
repose and good surgical advice in safety. The agony of my 
dangling limb at every jolt, as we trudged over the mountains, 
was almost insupportable. But you'll crack a bottle of Bor- 
deaux with us? ’Tis the best tipple here.” 

From Leader I ascertained that a rumor had originated at 
Bayonne that day, had sped to Biarritz—’twould be in St. Jean 
de Luz presently, and in the heart of Navarre to-morrow or next 
day—that the Royalists of England had at last ardently taken up 
the kindred principle in Spain in one of their leading papers, and 
that an emissary of theirs, with secret orders and bursting money- 
bags, had specially arrived from London and was on his way to 
the headquarters of His Majesty. 

I was the emissary! Those doddering elders of the Bayonne 
Junta had manufactured another canard. 

When I explained to him that I was anxious to penetrate 
to headquarters he smiled as he answered that it would be indis- 
pensable, in the first instance, to discover where they were: the 
Carlists, like the cab-drivers on a rank, were presided over by the 
genius of the unforeseen; they could not always go where they 
listed ; their movements were erratic and were as often regu- 
lated by those of their opponents as by their own wishes, 

“ However,” he added, “I think I can put you on the right 
track for the field of honor.” 

“ The field of honor?” I repeated. 

“Yes, el campo de honor is the date of their location always. 
Look here.” And he showed me a diminutive sheet of a coarse, 
yellowish paper crudely printed over with the type common in 
rudimentary school-books and known as long primer. “This 
is Our court circular and official organ, E/ Cuartel Real. It is 
brought out on the summit of that snowy peak yonder, the Pefia 
de la Plata.” 

The Cuartel Real was a unique journal. At the head of the 
epening column of the front page was the announcement that 
His Most Catholic Majesty Charles VII. was in the enjoyment 
of admirable health and spirits, for the which God be praised ; 
and that his august spouse, Queen Margaret, with the royal 
children, were in similar condition, for the which God be praised 
likewise. This was a stereotyped paragraph. Then there 
was the gazette of sundry appointments and promotions, a 
proclamation by General Lizarraga, scraps’ relating to the for- 
mation of troops of volunteers, and an account of the monarch 
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having taken the oath to respect the /veros, or privileges and im- 
munities, of the Basque provinces, under the oak-tree of Guer- 
nica, in presence of a distinguished company, amongst whom 
figured “ Don Guillérmo Leader, Irlandese.” 

“ Oh!” said the young Irishman in answer to my amazed in- 
terrogatory glance, “we have not only our organ at the press, 
but our bands, our ambulance corps, our artillery—it is a treat to 
hear Lizarraga yelling ‘ Artilleria al frente,’ when up trot two 
mules dragging a pair of mountain-guns; no matter, we took them 
from the enemy—and even. our cuirassiers.” And here Leader 
laughed. “The bare thought of those cuirassiers ticklesme. We 
captured four of a crack corps of those nondescript Republicans 
of the south, and forthwith some of our fellows donned their 
shirts of steel. They were half a size too large for them, but that 
only added to the effect as the chicos clattered and jingled along 
the rough stones of a village street. But it was too much for 
me to see cuirassiers with a/pargatas* on instead of jack-boots.” 

At this moment the landlord, in the white cap and apron 
which are the livery of the culinary department, rushed in and 
said Monsieur Sheehan was coming up the street. 

Another Irishman, and from Cork too—a tanned and freckled 
stripling, slender and wiry, with an alert step and erect bearing. 
He was covered with dust and perspiration, and was evidently 
off a tiresome tramp, although he bore himself with an affecta- 
tion of freshness as he neared the end of his journey. 

“Mr. Smith Sheehan,” said Leader, “formerly of the Ponti- 
fical Army. A countryman of ours, Sheehan. How comes it 
that you are back so soon? What news?” 

“ Good and bad.” 

“How! Dissensions between the provinces? Santa Cruz 
on the hills again? Are we beaten?” 

“No, not that. The cause is going ahead. There is no 
doubt that we have taken Estella, and Dorregaray is carrying all 
before him in Catalonia.” 

“ Hooray !” shouted Leader, and the Scotchman feebly joined 
in. “How is Walton?” 

“ Better than we, I trust,” sighed Sheehan as he dropped into 
achair. “ Walton is dead. I shall never forgive myself.” 

“Dead! Dios mios! But what had you to do with it?” 

“It was. my fault,” said Sheehan. ‘One of us had to come 
back. Why did I not force him? When he won the toss I was 
sure he would have chosen; to return, he-was so anxious to hear 


* The sandals of twisted rope worn by the Basque mountaineers. 
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from his mother; but he insisted on remaining with the chicos, 
and I had to do duty as letter-carrier. He was shot the follow- 
ing night, leading an attack on a post held by the Guardia Civil, 
and his body remained for three hours in the open between as- 
sailants and defenders while they exchanged fire. He had none 
to close his eyes ; his litany for the dying was the ping of rifles; 
and I had not even the melancholy satisfaction of seeing his 
corpse or cutting off a lock of his hair to send to his mother. 
How shall I break the news to her?” 

“ He died a brave man’s death,” said Leader, “and I do not 
see that you are to blame. It would have been your lot if the 
other side of the coin had turned up.” 

“ The fortune of war,” remarked the Scotchman sententiously, 
and we emptied our wine-glasses to the sentiment, “ Peace to his 
soul !”’ 

Episodes such as this were not infrequent in that civil war, 
which campaigners of the fireside were wont to sneer at. If 
there were seldom engagements on a large scale, guerrilla-fight- 
ing was continuously going on, and the list of casualties was 
quietly swelling to an aggregate which ought to have satisfied 
the amateur blood-drinkers in their most feverish spasm of thirst. 
It was the usage in England to talk of a Carlist conflict slight- 
ingly as “ another case of a mule killed,” as if the importance of 
a struggle were to be estimated by loss of lives alone. If the 
march to Magdala were to be appraised by the butcher's bill, 
where would its prestige be? 

The following day, which was a Saturday, Leader proposed 
that we should cross the mountain on foot to the hamlet of Vera, - 
which nestled in a valley on the Spanish side through which the 
Bidassoa flowed ; and the proposal precisely ran in the groove of 
my desires. I was anxious to have a preliminary look at these 
Carlists, of whom we had been hearing so much, and to acquire 
some knowledge of the lie of the land. We started in the cool 
of the morning, our courier-bags well supplied with provand 
by the care of Maria del Pilar. After a trudge of some five 
hours, by craggy by-roads, through a plantation, and thence up- 
ward by a zigzag bridle-path to a lonely, undulating plateau 
on a spur of the Pyrenees—a plateau where the grass was green 
and succulent if short, and beautiful ferns relieved the harshness 
of odd, moss-covered boulders lying about irregularly, as if they 
had been cast by Titans at play—we came to a. dense thicket. 
From this yet another craggy by-path led by an almost sheer 
descent to Vera. It was a straggling hamlet, the most imposing 
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building in which was the white-washed, barn-like church. Don 
Guillérmo was cordially welcomed by the pastor, who gave us 
beds for the night, was grateful for the French newspapers 
which we had brought him, and imparted with glistening eye the 
tidings that a cargo of arms had been adroitly landed near Pa- 
sages, in spite of the cruisers of the Madrid usurpers, and that 
they would be distributed after Mass next day in the churchyard 
to the volunteers of the Marquis de Valdespina. 

“ You will see a character in Valdespina,” whispered Leader. 
“He is the very image of Doré’s Don Quixote—a gaunt, vel- 
lum-faced, lantern-jawed giant. He has an illustrious reputation 
for bravery—stands unconcerned ’mid a hail of bullets. But, 
‘pon my conscience, I think the secret of it is, he never hears 
them whizzing by his ears. He is as deaf as a tortoise.” 

The redoubtable marquis answered to my friend’s description. 
His dress was like that of his men—a loose, dark woollen jacket 
and light linen trousers ; indeed, in garb and accoutrements there 
was nothing to distinguish him from them, except that his docna— 
the flat, peakless Carlist cap, somewhat like a Scottish scone—was 
adorned with a gold tassel, and that his trousers were stuffed 
into boots, and that he carried a sword by his side and a revolver 
in his girdle. But there was that in his mien which bespoke 
the patrician, even although he were disguised in rags. The 
volunteers were of every possible arms-bearing age, from the 
boy of fifteen to the veteran of seventy, but all were strong, 
hardy, deep-chested, bow-legged as mountaineers will be, broad- 
shouldered, if under-sized, and all had their weather-beaten faces 
glorified by the blaze of enthusiasm. They were gleesome as 
children at the gift of a new toy at receiving their weapons. 
Uniform they had none—this was but an inchoate regiment; 
their only distinctive badge was the scarlet dona, but it was 
easy to perceive that here was the raw material of effective 
troops. 

We returned to St. Jean de Luz the next evening, and were 
informed that a strange craft was lying off Socoa, a fishing-vil- 
lage to the left of the inlet. As the sun rose on Tuesday 
Leader took a survey of the vessel from a telescope, shut it up, 
and, turning to me, said, with a shrewd twinkle of intelligence: 
“Some mysteries are clear tome now. I think I know where 
the arms we saw handed over to Valdespina’s chicos came from. 
Be ready for a walk after breakfast.” 

The walk brought us, by a goat-path on a ledge of the cliffs, 
to Socoa, where we hailed a boat to take us to the strange craft. 
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She was a shapely screw-yacht, and we could read Reina Mar- 
garita on her stern. 

“That used to be the Deerhound,” said Leader. “That is 
the identical yacht that picked up the survivors of the A/adama 
after her duel with the Kearsarge off Cherbourg. She is now in 
the service of Charles VII., although, for reasons, she does not 
show his flag, and her mission is to smuggle arms and ammuni- 
tion to the ever-faithful forces of Legitimacy.” 

It was even so. The yacht had been purchased by some 
wealthy supporters of Carlism in England and France, was 
manned with a picked crew of British tars (all Catholics), and 
was commanded by Captain Travers, an ex-officer of the. East 
Indian navy. He, too, was a native of Cork. These Corko- 
nians have a knack of turning up everywhere. But the real 
head of the expedition, the directing spirit and medium of inter- 
communication with the Carlist leaders, was Charles Edward 
Stuart, Count of Albany, who boasted that he was the last lineal 
descendant of the luckless house. His face did not belie the 
boast. The Stuart pedigree was to be traced in every linea- 
ment. He was a perfervid Legitimist, one of the Cathelineau 
and Charette stamp, and had held the rank of major in the 
Austrian cavalry. 

The captain and the count were not on the best of terms. The 
enforced fellowship of a cramped cabin had developed little an- 
tagonisms, and thus it came to pass that when the captain was 
below the count was generally on deck, and vice versd ; and when 
both happened to be on deck together the one paced backward 
and forward on the port side, while the other made his brief 
promenade to starboard. By tacit consent there was a truce as 
we clambered up the sides, and both extended us hearty greet- 
ing. Leader was personally known to the count, and my name 
and mission were accepted as passports to confidence. The 
Reina Margarita—so called in honor of the wife of Don Carlos 
<—was, indeed, engaged in the hazardous venture of blockade-run- 
ning, and her log had been fairly prosperous so far. She was a 
fast boat, Travers was a neck-or-nothing skipper, and she had 
with her the most wary pilot on that seaboard. The best ships 
of the Spanish navy had been seized by the Intransigentes at 
Carthagena or were employed watching them, so that it is no 
great matter for astonishment that the swift and tricky Reixa 
Margarita, run by men with their heart in the work, could out- 
distance and mystify the clumsy coast-guard craft from San Se- 
bastian and Santander. 
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“We are the Artful Dodger of the seas,” said the count. 
“We have dodged them over and over, and will again, with 
God’s help.” 

To my inquiry as to how the yacht could manage to return 
sospeedily with a second cargo after she had discharged a first, 
the count replied that it might be just possible that a large ves. 
sel was loitering about outside, and that this was capital weather 
for transshipment of surplus stores. The bay was smooth asa 
mill-pond. As we bade him farewell he pressed us to take a 
cruise with him, and I made a half-promise that I would after 
my return from the “field of honor,” when, perhaps, I might 
have some anecdotes to tell that might enliven the trip. | 

“By-by, gentlemen!” he cried as he leaned over the bul- 
warks. “Look out for squalls shortly.” Travers lifted his 
gold-banded cap in salute, and then the two devoted adherents 
of the royal cause resumed hostilities and paced opposite sides 
of the deck with haughty taciturnity. 

The Scotchman, M , suggested that, as I had seen the 
Carlists, it would be as well if | would accompany him on a 
jaunt to Irun to havea glimpse at their opponents. Next day 
we hired a vehicle at a frontier village, and drove by a long de- 
tour, rendered necessary by the destruction of a bridge over the 
Bidassoa, to Irun, the first Spanish town on the railway from 
Paris to Madrid. 

Our credentials were demanded at the gates. A document 
emblazoned with a couple of engraved escutcheons and covered 
with numerous visa stamps and signatures procured me much 
respect, albeit not a line of it was understood. But M—— was 
viewed askance. He was known to be on familiar terms with 
prominent Carlists in St. Jean de Luz, and had no right to thrust 
himself into the enemy’s camp. <A miguelete (local name for the 
militia) jumped into the carriage and accompanied us into the 
town. A French nobleman from Hendaya who knew M—— 
intervened in his favor, and he was set free on his solemn pro- 
mise that he would return to France as soon as the horses were 
baited and had a rest; but he was “ shadowed ” all the time he 
was in Irun. The town was virtually in a state of siege; every- 
body was in uniform, the walls had been pierced with loopholes, 
the windows of the municipality were piled with sand-bags, rifle- 
pits had been dug outside the gates, and there had been a rude 
attempt to throw up a redoubt. While we were moving about a 
bugle sounded the alarm, the organized civilians snatched up their 
arms, and a company of cazadores, or sharpshooters of the regular 
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army, came doubling up the street. We followed them outside 
the further gate, and hardly had the soldiers, in their bluish coats, 
formed upon the side of an eminence when a few puffs of smoke 
rose from. behind a hedge far in the valley below. The town 
gates were forthwith shut behind us! This was awkward. The 
Carlists might be meditating an attack in force. I had no par- 
ticular bias on either side; but M——, who was a strong sympa- 
thizer with the Carlist cause—would it not be an embarrassing 
irony of fate if he were to be knocked over by a stray bullet 
from his friends? The migueletes looked at him angrily, and it 
was plain that if there were any gaps made in their ranks he 
stood a chance of being maltreated, unless he took up a rifle 
and made a pretence of potting a few Carlists. He calmly stood 
his ground and awaited events. The migueletes, with the custom- 
ary zeal of the amateur soldier, began banging away from the 
cover of a wall at-the position where they calculated the enemy 
to be. But they saw nothing. I could see nothing through a 
pair of powerful field-glasses. While the migueletes were wasting 
powder the cazadores quietly stood at ease on the hillside. All 
at once a corporal detached himself from their body and ap- 
proached me. I was somewhat nervous until he presented me 
his officer’s compliments with a request that I would lend him 
my glasses. 

“With pleasure. I shall take them to him myself, in order to 
explain how they are arranged for distances.” 

Was this a violation of my position as a benevolent neutral ? 
Strictly, it may have been; but I had no alternative. If I de- 
clined I subjected myself to suspicion and the imputation of 
churlishness ; and, besides, I knew that if the officer waxed Prus- 
sian he could requisition the glasses and I had no remedy. 

As I handed them to him he bowed courteously, and I lay 
down on the turf a few yards in advance of his men. There 
were more puffs of smoke from behind a hedge distant from that 
from the screen of which they had fired before, and the migueletes 
afain answered with a hap-hazard volley, which brought a return 
in a spatter of shots from yet another direction. A few chips 
were knocked off the wall behind which the migueletes stood, a 
branch was cut from a tree, and the quick whirr of hurtling lead 
could be heard overhead. 

“Stand to attention,” said the officer of cazadores coolly ; 
“they are getting our range, se#or. Bah! They should have 
done that before.” 

The latter exclamation was aroused by the sight of some half- 
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dozen of the bolder of the migueletes creeping stealthily as scouts 
along the gripe of the road which led to the valley. The act was 
daring; and, like many daring acts, was unattended with loss. 
But from the moment they had caught our range the Carlists 
did not fire another shot. When the scouts came back the gates 
were reopened, and as the officer politely returned me my 
glasses he remarked that the attack was a feint of some kind, and 
that I must not be surprised if he had kept his men in reserve; 
for really he had to be considerate with them, they were so 
harassed with heavy duty and frequent alarms. 

M—— and I hastened from the place as soon as we had the 
horses put to, and did not exchange a congratulation until we 
were well within the French borders. 

As we sat on a bench that night in front of the hotel, indo- 
lently listening to the drowsy plash of the wavelets, Maria del 
Pilar slipped a note into Leader’s hand, which he read by the 
light of a wax vesta. ‘“ The Artful Dodger has been at it again,” 
he cried exultingly. 

The pretended attack on Irun had been ‘made in order to 
divert the attention of the enemy from the spot where pack- 
mules and bullock-wagons had been massed to receive the long- 
expected cases of Remingtons and boxes of ammunition con- 
signed to Charles VII. by favor of the Count of Albany. The 
tricky little Reina Margarita had successfully run another cargo, 
contraband of war! 

But long as the pitcher goes to the well, it is sure to be 
broken at last. The yacht was boarded by the captain of a 
Spanish gunboat at the mouth of the Adour, off Bayonne, and 
taken in tow to San Sebastian, where it remained a trophy for 
months under the guns of the historic citadel, from one of whose 
casemates the count and the captain had a pathetic view of their 
bonnie skimmer of the seas. It transpired that they anchored, as 
they thought, in French waters ; but somehow or other they erred 
and were out of the mare clausum by half a cable’s length, and 
the Spaniard, interpreting international law to suit himself, 
seized on them and escorted them off. I visited them in cap- 
tivity ; they were well treated and had both been originally com- 
mitted to the same cell, but, at their own request, had been as- 
signed separate ones. The feud was still hot; communion in 
suffering was as powerless to quench it as partnership in danger. 

Having had a foretaste of what was to be experienced in 
the Carlist country, and having gathered information as to what 
was most needful there, I resolved to make an essay to reach 
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headquarters, then, I learned, at Estella,in Navarre. To that 
end I bought a horse at Bayonne, which necessitated, I after- 
wards discovered, the purchase of two other beasts of burden, 
one for my servant, the other for sumpter purposes. Crossing 
the Pyrenees again to Vera, we proceeded by the valley of 
Elizondo to a ford which brought us to Echalar, and there I was 
directed by the pastor to go towards Tolosa, as the main body of 
the Royalists were investing that town. Broadly speaking, the 
majority of the natives of the larger towns (save Estella) were 
partisans of the Madrid government, and the population of the 
villages and rural districts were to a unit enthusiastically Carlist. 
As a consequence the forces of the Pretender were posted on 
every movement of the enemy with magnetic quickness by self- 
appointed spies ; the women and children constituted themselves 
into an intelligence department. The instant tidings came that 
a government column was approaching, cattle and provisions 
were spirited away to the mountains; but when the Carlists were 
at hand the beggared village brimmed with plenteousness, 
larders were full, and nothing was too good for the boys. In the 
circuit of hills around Tolosa I came across the bulk of the Car- 
list forces. As I am penning, not a history of the campaign, but 
some desultory reminiscences, I am impelled to give a short 
account of some of the Carlist chieftains I met at this siege in 
miniature. 

Ollo, the most capable of these, was in command of the con- 
tingent from Navarre, the flower of the flock. He was a tull- 
bodied, gray-haired veteran with a fighting skull. He had served 
in the regular army under Isabella, as also had Lizarraga, and 
wore the uniform of a general, the only difference from those of 
the same grade in the army of the motley Madrid government 
being that his headgear was the tasselled doina instead of the 
kepi. The boina was universal, red being the prevailing color 
for the foot and white for the cavalry. Ollo had been in banish- 
ment in Paris when the message came to him from Bayonne to 
hie him at once to the frontier, for that the harvest was ripening 
and the king was sure to have his own again. The proud old 
exile had not the wherewithal to defray the railway expenses to 
the south, and asked his nephew, Joaquin Zubirri, to write a let- 
ter of excuse, saying he was ill, or absent, or was tied to Paris 
by engagements which it was impossible honorably to break. 
Zubirri, taking his own counsel, wrote to the Junta, saying 
his uncle’s sword was at the king’s sérvice, but he lacked the 
money for the journey to Spain, The Junta sent a check, and 
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the gruff soldier nearly cried when he received it, so regret- 
ful was he that the former letter had been mailed. Zubirri, with 
simulated surprise, suddenly exclaimed that it was in his pocket 
still; he had forgotten to post it. ‘“ How providential!” said 
Ollo; “then I can go where my heart guides me.” The splen- 
did old paladin died in less than a year after I met him, of a 
shell-wound received on the “field of honor,” but his last mo- 
ments were not embittered by the thought that the flag he rode 
under was to be beaten to the mire. The horizon was rosy with 
hopeful promise over the avenue to Madrid then. 

Lizarraga, who was the general of the Guipuzcoans, was a 
dapper individual, sprightly and talkative, yet almost puritani- 
cally pious, and imbued with a profound respect for the obser- 
vances of religion and an austere resolve to make others respect 
them, too. A proclamation of his was to be read on the church- 
door of St. Esteban, menacing with a flogging those who absented 
themselves from Mass without a proper excuse. He was constant- 
ly pitted against Loma, an old companion-in-arms, and it was no 
uncommon thing for Lizarraga to occupy one night the bed 
which his rival had occupied the night previous. They were 
wont to leave bantering messages for each other with their host. 
“Ha! ha! my dear Sefior Loma, we will give you your chocolate 
to-morrow morning,” said Lizarraga gaily to me as he stood on 
a point commanding Tolosa. This was his waggish manner of 
announcing that he was about to bombard the place with that 
famous artillery of his—after due warning, of course. But the 
bombardment did not come off. Moriones was speeding to the 
relief of his beleaguered comrade, and the Carlists had to beat a 
retreat at chocolate hour. This is one of the charms of guerrilla- 
fighting : it is not safe to unsaddle your horse, for an attack may 
be made at any moment, and the mess-tin, out of which you were 
already in imagination ladling the olla podrida, may be a football 
for a satirical intruder who is restrained by no sense of courtesy 
from interfering with your comfort. Lizarraga is now, I under- 
stand, an inmate of a monastery at Rome, and can eat his frugal 
repasts in peace. 

The cavalry was rather a scratch pack, and was principally 
mounted on chargers taken from the enemy. There was not 
more than a squadron, but the want was not felt, as the terrain is 
unsuited for horse tactics, and there was little need to reconnoitre 
and less to go on foraging expeditions. The cavalry comman- 
der was one Perula, formerly an advocate—a dandy who invented 
an elaborate hussar-jacket for himself. He may have known no- 
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thing of the true use of the eyes of an army, but he had go in 
him and made a capital partisan leader. He was a strong, strap- 
ping type of humanity, the sort of parlor-hero who delights in 
bending a poker on his fore-arm, and was invaluable when we 
were trying to prize open our tins of preserved dainties. There 
were quite a number of gunners, more than there were guns; 
but these, if few, were admirably handled, the servants being all 
ex-officers of artillery. Every gentleman in the corps had re- 
signed when General Hidalgo was appointed master of the 
ordnance by Amadeo; and their resignation was accepted in 
block. Many of them came north in disgust. It may be well to 
_ explain that the artillery regiment is the one organization in 
Spain where esprit de corps is strong, and that the wholesale 
secession was to be attributed Jess to political motives than to an 
uneasy feeling that Hidalgo had been privy to a plot to mas- 
sacre brother-officers on the occasion of the mutiny at the St. 
Gil barracks at Madrid. 

The rank and file of the Carlists was composed mainly of 
peasants ; the regiments were territorially raised, and some were 
better uniformed and more efficient than others, but on the 
whole the drill was simple but effective, and discipline was well 
maintained. There was a sprinkling of ex-Papal Zouaves and 
some deserters from the French army amongst them. 

On quitting the outskirts of Tolosa, Ollo’s division took up 
the route by forced marches for Estella. There I saw Don Car- 
los, a tall, dark, grave personage with the Bourbon face and lips. 
He bore himself with dignity, and struck the observer as if he 
were some imposing portrait by Velasquez which had been vivi- 
fied and had stepped from its frame. His putative majesty kept 
up as near an approach to regal state as he could: held recep. 
tions, had his personal staff and a bodyguard of nobles, Spanish, 
French, Belgian, and Austrian, who equipped themselves, were 
magnificently mounted, and fought and revelled—soberly rev- 
elled—like their crusading sires. They had one weakness: when 
there was a lull in the fighting, and they could obtain furlough, 
they could not resist the temptation of scampering to Biarritz to 
test their luck at the gaming-tables. I spent some of the happiest, 
most animated months of my life in the society of these gladsome 
and courtly chevaliers. They were no degenerate samples of the 
modernized chivalry, as the stout legions they cheered on in 
many an onset were no false types of an old-fashioned and right 
genuine democracy. I moved amongst them, on the march and 
in their billets, at work and at play, and made it my business to 
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study them ; and the result is that I can aver that these Spanish 
republicans (for such in effect they were) who had taken to the 
field in vindication of royalty were sociable, cheerful, frank, and 
hospitable. Politics they had none, from the Ward-meeting coign 
of judgment; they were the sons of those who had fought when 
Ramon Cabrera flourished, and to them the sons of the Chris- 
tinos were “vermin.” To discharge acartridge for “ Charlie over 
the water,” or in Spain itself, was a heritage of family, a sacred 
duty. They had the Celtic personal affection for their sovereign, 
but on one point were they determined: not even to replace him 
on the throne of his ancestors would they submit to have a single 
plank torn from the beloved platform of their fueros. The con- 
federate Irish of Kilkenny took as their motto: Wiberni unanimes 
pro Deo, Rege et Grege. The Carlists, with a nicer sense of the 
fitness of things, put country befSre king. The inscription on 
their battle-banners was Dios, Patria y Rey. 

These Spaniards of the north are a sturdy race, with grit and 
grand qualities—sober, virtuous, contented with little, honest to 
scrupulousness, passionately fond of native land, and loyal as 
dogs to those whom they esteem. They have their faults, but 
they are the faults of brave men, notslaves. As soldiers they do 
not get in Europe half the credit they deserve. They are inured 
to hardships and fatigue, and will cover the most extraordinary 
distances without a murmur—are, in short, the deau idéal of light 
infantry. A lump of bread and an onion, with a drink of water, 
or a pull at the Jota of Val de Pefias if they are in luck, will be 
to them a full ration of beef and beer, and more. At the close 
of a blistering march, as they loll on the sward, the thrum of 
a guitar will set them singing in chorus or galvanize the most 
jaded amongst them into activity and send him spinning merrily 
round in the national jofa. There is no lassitude in the Spaniard 
of the north. He may be ignorant, but he does not seek to pass 
bad money ; he may be superstitious, but he is no atheist; he 
may not be particular to have his tub every morning, but his 
soul is clean; he may be vengeful, but he is no hypocrite; and 
touching these charges of dirtiness and vengefulness, I am 
bound to say, in all conscience, I was never ushered into a 
bed in the Carlist country that spotless sheets were not 
spread thereon, and I never saw a mavaja unsheathed except at 
meals. This in justice to the beslandered men of Alava, Gui- 
puzcoa, Viscaya, and Navarre, especially heroic Navarre. That 
. they can fight it is almost insulting to affirm. The French 
know it, and the Spaniards of the languid, intriguing south, 
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whom they held at bay for years, know it. With the blithe au- 
dacity of fanaticism—for there are white fanatics, as there are 
olive and black Carlists, as there are Pathans and Soudanese— 
they can plunge on naked bayonets, and, with the grim fortitude 
of the same fanaticism, they can die with set teeth. 





THE ORATORY IN LONDON. 


THE solemn opening of the new church, or basilica, of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri at South Kensington, on the Feast of 
St. Mark, 1884, has been recognized as an event of especial im- 
portance even by the Protestant world in England. It may, 
indeed, be regarded as one of those “ great facts” which become 
landmarks in history and serve more forcibly than any written 
record to chronicle the progress of events. What English Catho- 
lic fifty years ago could, in the boldest vagaries of a sanguine 
imagination, have pictured the scene which has just been wit- 
nessed? In broad day, in the metropolis of Protestant England, 
a Catholic church of magnificent aspect and proportions has been 
publicly opened, under the reverential and admiring gaze of 
eager crowds of non-Catholic spectators, who vied with each 
other for the privilege of gaining admittance to the ceremony 
among the serried ranks of once abhorred “ papists ” and “ idola- 
ters.” Fifty years ago the Catholic Church in England was 
“but just emerging from the catacombs,” as Cardinal Man- 
ning (who fifty years ago had not joined the church) truly ob- 
served in his admirable discourse at the inauguration of the 
new Oratory. Fifty years ago the highest functions were cele- 
brated under the humblest roofs, and the august ceremonials of 
religion were, for the most part, only surrounded by aspects of 
poverty and meagreness, like the shrouded Godhead in the lowly 
obscurity of Nazareth. Then the priests, of holy church were 
objects of indignant scorn or insolent contempt. Then the vest- 
ments of the prelate and the habit of the religious were prohibited 
by law; and if by chance one of the holy sisterhoods who devot- 
ed themselves to charity ventured beyond the threshold of her 
domicile, her appearance was hailed with brutal insults or heart- 
less mockery. To be a“ Roman Catholic” was then regarded 
as a matter of opprobrium, and it required no small amount of , 
courage, in a mixed society, to avow one’s self as such, or to ven- 
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ture upon making the sign of the cross, or to persist in refusing 
meat on Friday. Amid such painful and trying surroundings the 
present and the passing generations grew up—grew up to appre- 
ciate with intenser zeal the hidden glory of their holy creed, 
Each one individually felt (as was happily said by a worthy son 
of holy church), when mingling unnoticed among the crowd of 
unbelievers, “like a prince in disguise.” But the time of proba- 
tion and misconception has now, God be thanked! passed away— 
passed away, as we may fain believe, utterly and forever. The 
stanch descendants of the Catholics of old, who, through good 
report and ill report, have persevered and been faithful, have, 
during this last half-century, had their ranks swelled and quad- 
rupled by the zealous band of enthusiastic converts who have 
flocked to the standard of Christ from among all classes and con- 
ditions of the English people. As it was of old with the blood 
of martyrs, the spirit of persecution is ever fertile in bringing 
forth a fruitful harvest in the vineyard of the Lord. The Catho. 
lic Church has now become a power in the land—a power 
whose influence it is impossible to ignore; and that salutary and 
life-giving influence, in thesé days of infidelity, has not failed 
to obtain its recognition in the best and holiest sympathies of 
Christian England, once “the island of saints” and “the dower 
of Mary.” 

Such thoughts of exultant and grateful emotion must have 
thrilled the hearts of the majority of those who took part in the 
gorgeous ceremonial on St. Mark's day, 1884. It was no small 
privilege to kneel, on that occasion, under the dome of the gor- 
geous basilica; to observe its magnificent altars, richly decorated 
with the triumphs of art at home and abroad; its polished 
columns of marbles of rare beauty; its side-chapels, full of devo- 
tional charm (each a study in itself); its goodly space and noble 
architecture, which recall the glorious achievements of the Roman 
basilicas. It was no mean privilege to behold in these later days 
that grand procession of ecclesiastics—a procession unwitnessed 
in England since the days of the “ Reformation.” Sixteen mitred 
bishops and abbots, with two hundred priests and religious (each 
in the habit of his particular order), followed by the officiating 
bishop—the Bishop of Nottingham—moved in solemn procession 
from the sacristy down the side-aisle and up the centre of the 
church, to take their places at the high altar, and when the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, in full pontificals, had been 
‘conducted to the throne reserved for him, no fewer than eighteen 
mitred prelates were assembled within the sanctuary, which 
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proved sufficiently spacious for even this exceptional occasion. 
Meanwhile a choir of rare excellence poured forth the heart- 
stirring strains of the “ Coelestis Urbs Jerusalem.” But while 
rejoicing with grateful exultation (and what Catholic heart could 
do otherwise ?) in the jubilant triumph of what the cardinal truly 
called “this unequalled work,” fond memory was fain to turn 
to that humble roof (to which also Cardinal Manning, who knew 
it well, made touching allusion) where five-and-thirty years ago a 
privileged band of happy converts worshipped together in the 
first London Oratory of St. Philip Neri. This was in King Wil- 
liam Street, Strand; not the more pretentious thoroughfare of 
the same name in the City, well known to passengers by the 
foreign boats, but an obscure by-street close to Charing Cross, 
where in olden days, in the ages of faith, King Edward I. erected, 
in the village of Charing, a cross to the memory of his wife, 
Eleanora of Aquitaine (who sucked the poison from his wound in 
the Holy Land). A fac-simile of this antique sculpture has been 
recently placed in front of the Charing Cross railway station, 
which, like so many other achievements of modern science and 
civilization, is compelled, even in its very name, to bear witness 
to the faith of other times, and to commemorate, in an age of 
unbelief, the sacred emblem of the Redemption. 

In King William Street, Strand, in 1849, the London oratory 
of St. Philip Neri was first established. A long passage and a 
few broad wooden stairs led the way to a large room, composed 
of two or three rooms thrown into one, adapted for a chapel of 
goodly size, but of poorest materials and most ordinary construc. 
tion. The walls were whitewashed, and the fittings, for the most 
part, were of painted deal; but, like the heavenly Jerusalem cele- 
brated in the consecration hymn, that humble church was built 
with “living stones” (viventibus saxis) of priceless excellence. 
Those plaster walls and that lowly roof re-echoed, time and 
again, the soul-stirring eloquence, so full of devotional sweetness 
and persuasive earnestness, that lingered for evermore in the 
gtateful memory of those who listened to Father Wilfrid Faber, 
who, while he spoke of the impassioned fervor which charac. 
terized St. Philip Neri, seemed, in the loving unction of his 
words and the ineffable tenderness of his compassion, to emulate 
in his own person the “ sweet-faced ”’ saint whom he described. 

There also it was that an admiring audience, composed of 
the learned of the land, would listen spell-bound to the clear 
argumentation and convincing logic of him who had been the 
pride of Oxford’s intellect, the erstwhile scholar of Oriel Col- 
VOL, XXXIX.—52 
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lege—that Oriel window through which a flood of heaven's 
own light had illumined the spiritual darkness of the university ! 
It was in King William Street that Father John Henry New- 
man delivered the celebrated discourses which so cogently ex- 
plained away the Difficulties of Anglicanism“ in the clear Saxon of 
his silver style” ; and there, occasionally, the worshipper at early 
Mass might recognize, perhaps with some surprise, the spare 
figure of the future cardinal reverently serving the Mass of one 
of his brother Oratorians. Daily, and hourly it may be said, the 
boarded floor of the old Oratory—that oasis of devotion in the 
desert of worldly traffic—was thronged with faithful worshippers, 
ranging from the family of the premier duke to the little bare- 
footed exiles of Erin, together with the ever-increasing troop of 
countless converts. A more than ordinary bond of spiritual 
brotherhood seemed to unite the members of that devout congre- 
gation, as the tones of the “Oratory Hymns,” by the poet of 
modern Catholicism, floated in the air—glorious hymns, the very 
heart-utterances of loving devotion, touching in their childlike 
simplicity, yet glowing with seraphic fire ; hymns which are now 
familiar on all lips and in all hearts, and which have reverberated 
throughout the length and breadth of the Catholic world. How 
fervently, how gratefully did the crowd of new believers re-echo 
that tender, plaintive chorus of “St. Philip’s Penitents,” which 
bears the impress, in every line, of the poet, the Catholic, and 
the convert! 
“ Sweet St. Philip! old friends want us 
To be with them as before: 
And old times, old habits haunt us, 
Old temptations press us sore. 
Helpin Mary! Joy in Jesus! 
Sin and self no more shall please us ; 
We are Philip’s gift to God.” 


Conspicuous among the fathers of the old Oratory who have 
since gone to their reward may be recalled the calmly earnest, 
free, and energetic, almost ubiquitous, form of Father Dalgairns 
(tather superior in succession to Father Faber) and the genial, 
benignant features of the youthful Father Hutchison (the “ dear 
Father Antony ” to whom Faber dedicates one of his books), so - 
full of ardent religious zeal and practical philanthropy—so full 
.of good works and so early called away. It was under Father 
Hutchison’s direction that the ragged schools were opened in 
Dunn’s Passage, Holborn, at a late hour in the evening, for the 
benefit of the little orange-girls and flower-sellers ‘who were 
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busied all day with their perambulating trade in the streets of 
the metropolis. At that time board schools and compulsory 
education were unknown, and these city Arabs willingly flocked 
together to the crowded night-school, where, under the guidance 
of some good nuns from the convent in Queen Square, assisted 
by the voluntary services of members of the congregation of the 
Oratory, they were enabled to acquire the first rudiments of 
knowledge. Sweet it was and sadly touching to watch the little 
group, with their ragged attire and worn and dust-begrimed 
faces, and to listen to the heartfelt fervor with which those 
childish voices swelled the chorus of some favorite hymn. 


“{ was wandering and weary 
When my Saviour came unto me ; 
For the ways of sin grew dreary, 
And the world had ceased to woo me ; 
And I thought I heard him say 
As he came along his way: 
O silly souls ! come near me; 
My sheep should never fear me: 
I am the Shepherd true.” 


Little they thought, poor children, as their untutored voices 
lent a plaintiveness to the air, how full of tender meaning were 
the words their perhaps unconscious lips repeated. Poor, wan- 
dering lambs gathered together from the very brink of destruc- 
tion to that haven of rescue! Where are they now? Scat- 
tered here and there many of them, no doubt, driven by the 
pressure of hard times across the Atlantic, where they have 
found, God be praised! the old religion giving life and strength 
to the New World. But wheresoever their footsteps may have 
led them, very surely their kindliest memories will turn grate- 
fully to the old school-room provided for them by the sons of 
St. Philip, the “saint of the overworked and poor,” as St. 
Philip’s own poet laureate has justly called him. 


“If ever there were poor man’s saint, 
That very saint art thou ; 
If ever time were fit for thee, 
Dear saint ! that time is now.” 


a 


In one of Father Faber’s spiritual books (those wonderfully: 
practical guides to heaven through the tortuous labyrinth of 
every-day life—books wherein, by some providential forethought, 
the wisdom of the serpent serves to protect the innocence of the 
dove)—in the eighth chapter of Growth in Holiness—occurs the 
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following passage, which gives a forcible proof of the yearning, 
compassionate love with which the first superior of the London 
Oratory regarded the great city wherein his lot was cast : 


“How one comes to love this huge London when God has thrown us 
into it as our vineyard! The monster! it looks so unmanageable, and it is 
positively so desperately wicked, so hopelessly magnificent, so heretically 
wise and proud after its own fashion. Yet after a fashion it is good also. 
Such a multitudinous remnant who have never bowed the knee to Baal, 
such numbers seeking their way to the light, such hearts grace-touched, so 
much secret holiness, such supernatural lives, such loyalty, mercy, sacri- 
fice, sweetness, greatness! St. Vincent Ferrer preached in its streets, and 
Father Colombiére in its mews. Do not keep down what is good in it, 
only because it is trying to be higher. Help people to be saints. Not all 
who ask for help really wish it when it comes to be painful. But some do. 
Raise ten souls to detachment from creatures and to close union with God, 
and what will happen to this monster city? Whocantell? Monster as it 
is, it is not altogether unamiable. It means well often, even when it is 
cruel. Well-meaning persons are unavoidably cruel. Yet it is often as 
helpless and as deserving of compassion as it is of wrath and malediction. 
Poor Babylon! would she might have a blessing from her unknown God, 
and that grace might find its way even into her Areopagus!” . 


Not mere words these; not mere empty aspirations! Zeal- 
ously indeed have the sons of St. Philip done their part in la- 
boring to achieve this beneficent result. London has been the 
chosen field of their work, and “ poor Babylon” has not proved 
ungrateful. For five years the community carried on their mis- 
sionary toils in the restricted chapel-house in King William 
Street. Then in 1854 the Oratory was removed to Brompton, 
or South Kensington, as that populous portion of outer London 
is now designated. 

The removal from the dear old tenement was a wrench to the 
heart-strings of many, but in the large new church there could 
again be recognized the venerated and much-beloved Calvary, 
with its figures of painted wood, embalmed by the tears and 
prayers and kisses of thousands upon thousands of devout and 
sorrowing worshippers; the well-known pictures of “ sweet- 
faced” St. Philip and other familiar favorites adorned the side- 
chapels, and the same confessionals invited the same penitents to 
lay down the heavy burden of care. The emigrants from King 
William Street still found themselves at “home,” and “the 
Brompton Oratory” in its turn was crowded with a devoted 
congregation, while its beneficent influences extended all around, 
like the wide-spreading shelter of the foliage from the mustard- 
seed. The: church, which from the first was regarded as tem- 
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porary, was of goodly size, but long and narrow, and possessed 
few architectural attractions. It held its own, however, as one 
of the most popular of the Catholic churches of ‘the metropolis. 
Schools and convents, hospitals and charities, grew up around it 
under its fostering auspices, and the brothers of the Little Ora- 
tory drew together for zealous work and Christian companion- 
ship a noble body of Catholic youth from all ranks and classes. 
Twenty years passed away—twenty years of fruitful labor 
—and once more the harvest was overflowing, “heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over.” In the June of 1874, ten 
years ago, the project of a new Oratory, to be erected upon 
the site of the then existing church, began to be seriously enter- 
tained. An iron building of large dimensions and elegant ap- 
pearance was accordingly provided for the religious worship 
of the congregation. Architects vied with each other in fur- 
nishing designs for the new building, and in 1878 the plan of 
Mr. Herbert Gribble was selected from forty others. On the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul in 1880 the first stone of the pre- 
sent edifice was laid by the Right Rev. Dr. Bagshawe, Bishop 
of Nottingham, himself an Oratorian, who now, four years later, 
has had the happiness of consecrating the completed work. 
The church was consecrated on the 16th of April, and solemn- 
ly opened for public worship on the Feast of St. Mark, 25th 
of April, 1884. This magnificent edifice, the largest Catholic 
church at present (1884) in London, is two hundred and seventy 
feet in length and one hundred and thirty feet wide; it con- 
tains no fewer than nine side-chapels; the nave is fifty-one feet 
in width and seventy-three in height, and the capacious dome 
is one hundred and sixty feet above the ground. The cost of 
the building has amounted to eighty thousand pounds, which 
has been defrayed by the fathers themselves and by general 
subscriptions. Conspicuous among the altars is that of the 
Lady Chapel, which has been styled the gem of the church. It * 
cgmes from a Dominican church at Brescia, and was demolished 
to enlarge a hospital. It is composed of the most beautiful 
Italian marbles, exquisitely inlaid with variegated marbles and 
precious stones, rock crystal, lapis-lazuli, mother-of-pearl, agate, 
onyx, cornelian, and Val d’Arno green, representing cornucopiz, ~ 
scroll-work, flowers, and birds. It is bordered with panels of 
vases of flowers. It has four columns of the Corinthian order 
in statuary marble, with recumbent figures of Isaias and Jere- 
mias, and emblematic statues of Faith and Charity. The whole 
is crowned by an angel descending with golden crown and palm- 
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branch. Among the side-chapels is one which measures sixty 
feet by thirty, and can be used as a chapel of ease. It is happily 
dedicated to St. Wilfrid, the patron saint of the revered Wil- 
frid Faber. The altar of St. Philip’s Chapel, composed of 
Italian marbles of great beauty, is the generous gift of the first 
of Catholic laymen, the Duke of Norfolk. The rising genera. 
tion of Englishmen will, we may piously trust, see many other 
and more magnificent churches rise to emulate the glorious 
Catholic cathedrals of their forefathers; but, conspicuous as the 
first basilica of the Catholic revival in England in the nine- 
teenth century, a place in history will be reserved for the Ora. 
tory of St. Philip Neri inaugurated on St. Mark’s day in 1884. 





KATHARINE. 
. CHAPTER X. 


“ A LETTER?” said Kitty, seeing that unfamiliar object lean- 
ing against a vase on the dining-room chimney-piece as she en- 
tered, and walking quickly towards it. 

“ There!’’ said Mrs. Danforth, “that came when I was set- 
tling with the vegetable man about the tomatoes. I just looked 
at the postmark and saw it was from Anna Germain, and after- 
wards I forgot all about it. What does she say?” 

Kitty had torn open the envelope and was glancing rapidly 
down the page while her mother was speaking. She looked up 
now with bright eyes and flushing cheeks. 

“O mother!” she cried, “they want us all to come down 
‘ and spend this last fortnight before school begins, and fetch back 
Anna with us. Shouldn’t you like to go? Don’t you think we 
might? Could father spare the time?” 

“1 couldn’t, for one,” said Mrs. Danforth, with the little jerk 
forward of the head she gave whenever she was minded to be 
emphatic. “I’ve just been putting the cucumbers into brine this 
morning, and Jones is going to bring both green and ripe toma- 
toes to-morrow or next day. And there’s the peaches and plums 
—they can’t possibly be put off much longer. Hannah and I will 
have our hands full for two weeks to come. I don’t know 
about father, but I don’t believe he could get off either. Since . 
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Deyo married this new wife he has been slacker and more unac- 
countable than ever.” 

“Then I can’t go, I suppose,” said Kitty, with a fall in 
her eager voice; “father never likes to have me away from 
home.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t mind it so much just now. He was 
saying, after you went out this morning, that you looked as if you 
needed more fresh air than you had been getting lately. I 
should be: well pleased to have you see the old place, for my 
part. { was just about your age when I went for the first time, 
and grandfather was an old, old man, upwards of ninety. 
Straight as an arrow he was, too, and could read without glasses. 
That was in the winter, but Tony and Becky had been down in 
the July before. He was thirteen then and she was nearly 
fifteen.” 

“TI know,” said Kitty. “ Uncle Tony went out in the hay- 
field, and Grandfather Germain was there with his scythe, like 
Time in the primer. ‘Do you know me, grandfather?’ says 
Tony ; and ‘Do you know yourself, young man?’ says grand- 
father, straightening up. Oh! what a pity that people ever die. 
Why can’t they go on living and ‘living until everybody that 
wants to has seen them?” . 

“ He lived long enough,” said her mother. “A hundred and 
one years is all one would care to spend in this world, even if 
they were as well and hearty as he was. He was built for long 
life—short, and square, and sturdy.” 

“Why, that is like my father,” said Kitty. 

“ No, it isn’t; grandfather hadn’t a short neck like his. Here 
he comes now; you can ask him about it.” 

Mr. Danforth, if not equally cheerful and reminiscent, was at 
least equally amenable to his daughter’s wishes. Katharine re- 
membered later on, with a keen pang, the sort of wistful anxiety 
to promote her pleasures which her father had shown of late, 
and his haste now to expedite and so prolong her visit. 

“If you can get her packed up this afternoon, mother,” he 
said, “I will take her with me to-morrow morning. One of us 
has to be in New York by Wednesday at furthest, and this is 
Monday. I meant Deyo to go, for I don’t much like travelling 
about alone this hot weather, but this will be the better plan. I 
can spend to-morrow night at John’s, see my man next day, and 
take the boat home in the evening.” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, her face all smiles, “that would be de- 
lightful. That is the way I would always like to do things— 
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never dread troubles nor anticipate pleasures, but have them all 
come on me of a sudden.” 

“Yes, you are your father’s child all over,” said Mrs. Dan- 
forth. “You must have whatever you want right on the minute 
or half the good of it is gone. Now, I like to think over things, 
and plan them out, and get myself in shape for what is coming.” 

“ But they never come the way you planned it, and then you 
are disappointed.” 

“ Kitty is like a young bear, with all her troubles before her,” 
said her father, looking fondly at the young face, all bright with 
joyous expectation ; “she will learn some of these days that it is 
only pleasant things that are all the pleasanter for coming unex- 
pected. What do you say about it, mother? Can you get her 
ready?” 

“ There'd be no trouble so far as packing goes, for it is only 
taking her clothes out of the drawers and closets and laying 
them in a trunk. But it seems too sudden. Couldn’t you go 
next day just as well?” 

“T shouldn’t go at all but for Kitty, but my business cannot 
be put off. Either one or other of us must attend to that with- 
out delay. I think I’ll telegraph to Germain as I go back to the 
mill after dinner, so that they may be on the lookout for us at 
the station to-morrow afternoon.” 

“You are an awfully nice father,” said Kitty, getting up to 
give him a little hug and a kiss. ‘ Whom do you think I saw at 
the falls this morning? Richard Norton. He is as tall as his 
father and twice as broad, and he struck my mother with such 
surprise that she immediately threatened to let down all my 
frocks. J think she might buy me some new ones instead.” 

“T think we can afford to wait awhile yet before making a 
woman of you,” he answered. ‘I met the old man not long ago, 
all bent and feeble, and looking as old again as he ought to at 
his age. He told me the boy was coming soon. Make haste 
- now, this afternoon, and get everything done before I come 
home. We must not have this last evening spoiled.” 

How long Katharine remembered that summer evening, 
when for the last time she slipped wholly back into childish 
ways and caressing confidences, and felt that sense of perfect 
ease and security which belongs to the unbroken home-nest, 
warmed by love and guarded by jealous probity! They sat out 
on the back piazza through the long twilight, the stars passing 
westward overhead and growing bright as the clear darkness 
deepened, and then paling again in the silver radiance of the 
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late-rising moon. Her mother, launched into the swift current 
of memory by the associations connected with the approaching 
visit, lingered over her recollections, and renewed in Katharine’s 
mind an old fancy which she expressed by saying that she felt 
the roots of her own life striking deep into the past. 

“T know all those things so well,” she said, “that it seems as 
if it were I who had lived through them all. But I can never 
think of father as a little boy, even though I knew Grandmother 
Danforth. Why have you always talked to me of things and 
books, father, and never of people and of places? You take me 
on into the future, but mother always makes me feel as if I had 
lived two or three lives already.” 

“ Perhaps,” he answered, “ because I was living more in the 
future than in the present when I was a lad, while your mother 
has always taken each day as it came, on its own merits. But it 
grows very late. Come in, now, daughter, and get the Book.” 

Katharine went back that night to the custom of her infancy, 
kneeling beside her father’s arm-chair while he prayed, and feel- 
ing the weight of his tender hand upon her head as he com- 
mended her to the Divine Goodness. And when they had fin- 
ished reciting the “Our Father,” which always ended family 


prayers, he took her in his arms and looked long into her eyes 
while he bade God bless her and gave her what she remembered 
thereafter as their last farewell. For although they spent the 
next day together, they talked of indifferent things, and when 
they parted it was in the company of strangers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“No,” said Anna; “this is not the same house, of course. 
You could hardly expect it, could you, considering that there 
have been five generations of us Germains born on this farm ? 
The old grandfather of all, as my mother used to say, came here 
as soon as he could after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The great chimney and fireplace are all that is left of the first 
house; they form the end wall of the kitchen where the farm- 
hands have their meals.” 

“T should have wanted to build them into my best room,” 
said Katharine; “I love old things so.” 

“ Everything is old here,” returned her cousin, “even when 
itisnew. My father’s father built this house upwards of sixty 
years ago, but it has been altered and added on to since. But if 
you are fond of old things I will take you down into the woods 
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back of the mill. There are first-growth pines there, and oaks 
and beeches of unknown age. Our Huguenot ancestor came 
from Normandy ; he had been steward or something of the sort 
on a great estate near the mouth of the Seine, and his people had 
belonged to the reformed religion for nearly a hundred years, 
One of them was saved by the bishop of Lisieux in his own 
house at the time of the St. Bartholomew massacre. You know 
the Calvinists did not suffer quite so badly in Normandy as they 
did in some other places. He preferred his religion to his 
country and came away with the other exiles. I suppose he 
must have feathered his nest pretty well beforehand, for he cer- 
tainly did not come here with his pockets empty. And it seems 
he took a fancy that this piece of woods, with the mill-stream 
running through it—of course it wasn’t a mill-stream then, for 
this was ‘the forest primeval ’—was something like that around 
the chateau at home, where he had been manager, and he kept 
two or three acres of it uncut. We have made paths and cleared 
away the underbrush, and it is really a very pretty place. We 
will go there after dinner.” 

The two girls were returning in a pony-carriage from the 
station,’ whither they had driven Mr. Danforth. It was still 
early, and the pony was taking her ease along the road, not only 
for the sake of Katharine’s overflowing pleasure in the unfamiliar 
country sights and sounds, but also to prolong the conversation 
in which the cousins, so soon to be thrown into intimate com- 
panionship, were making their preliminary essays at acquaint- 
ance. 

“ There are so many of us at home,” Anna had said as she 
turned Molly’s head in that direction; “and everybody will want 
a share of you as soon as we get back. We will take the long 
road, which will have the double advantage of giving you a good 
view of the river and securing a moderate amount of time to 
ourselves. That is the worst thing about such a large family as 
ours—twelve of us there were originally, but two are married 
now and two are dead. I was away a good deal before my 
mother’s death, with her folks. I went to school with my cousin 
Lizzie. But I had to come home three years ago and help Mary 
with the younger children. There was a baby then, but it died 
the summer after mother. Now Mary is going to be married 
next June to Jonas Asbell, who has the farm adjoining ours. 
They have been engaged this long time. I must say I am sorry, 
for her marriage means that I shall have to give up all my own 
plans and devote myself to elder sisterhood for an indefinite 
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time—unless my father should take it into his head to marry 
again. And that wouldn’t be pleasant on some grounds, al- 
though it would be convenient enough onothers. So I am taking 
advantage of this last year, and of a thousand dollars that 
Aunt Anna left me some time ago, to go on as far as possible 
with my studies. I began Latin with Lizzie, and I want to 
take up French. There is no chance of anything of that sort 
here.” 

“Do you like to study?” asked Katharine. “I don’t. I like 
the results of it, but I should be very well: pleased if there were 
some way of absorbing knowledge through one’s pores.” 

“T like it for itself,” said Anna. “It gives mea sense of be- 
ing very virtuous to work hard at something really important— 
not like this endless looking after dairies and milk-pans and 
cheese-presses, and keeping the little ones out of mischief, which 
all has to be done over again with every new day, and nothing 
to show for it. I should have liked such a life as Lizzie Carew 
is going to lead; but here I am, tied hand and foot to the same 
old treadmill of women’s work in which my mother died.” 

“ What is Lizzie going to do?” 

“ She is preparing for the ministry.” 

“What?” exclaimed Katharine in a surprise which was halif- 
amusement. 

“Yes; Cousin Aaron, her eldest brother, was a Unitarian 
minister. You know that mother’s relatives are not orthodox 
Friends any more; they became Hicksites.” 

“No,” said Kitty, “I don’t know what a Hicksite is, nor 
even what the original Quakers were.” 

“ Well, they believed in private inspiration and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and worshipped without external forms, but 
otherwise were orthodox. The Hicksites are just like them, ex- 
cept that they do not believe in the divinity of Christ. Mother 
was a Hicksite, as far as she was anything. I can remember as 
achild the disputes that used to go on between her and father 
and his folks. They were Presbyterians, you know, and my fa- 
ther used to be very set in his ways at first, and there was con- 
stant trouble. But when my Aunt Sally went mad about pre- 
destination, and hanged herself over the balusters, it gave him 
such a shock that I think he must have forced himself to stop 
thinking about such things. They agreed to disagree, I suppose, 
and the younger ones have come up without any particular 
views being taught them.” 

“Was that the Aunt Sally who ran out of the barn where 
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they were all hidden away from the Indians, to snatch her bon- 
net from one of the young braves ?”’ 

“ And cried out, when they called her to come back and not 
run the risk of being tomahawked, ‘I’d rather lose my life than 
my bonnet’? No, it was her daughter, father’s sister.” 

“And she hanged herself over the balusters?” said Kitty. 
“T never heard that. Was it in this house?” 

“Yes; but that part was altered afterward and the new wing 
built.” 

“ What trouble religion makes!” said Katharine. “It is a 
great pity, I think, that our forefathers did not stay in the old 
church and the old country. Fancy how delightful it would be 
to be French girls and have all our thinking done for us on that 
score, and be free to devote our minds to something else! Now 
we all have to puzzle it out for ourselves or else remain in the 
maze all our lives.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” said Anna. “I am very 
proud of my Huguenot descent, and I like, besides, the constant 
struggle of independent thought on that and all other matters. 
The result one arrives at doesn’t matter.so much; it is the work 
and play of one’s mind that is of consequence.” | 

“Ts Lizzie Carew of the same opinion?” asked Katharine. 
“If she is I don’t quite see the object of preparing for the 
ministry. What is she going to teach and preach about? 
And what could have put such a notion in a girl’s head, any 
way?” 

“‘T began to tell you, and then we switched off.on to another 
track. Cousin Aaron preached for a while, but then he thought 
he would have a larger field by going about lecturing on slavery 
and women’s rights. And he thought, and so did some of the 
great women who are connected with that last movement, that 
the cause is best served by example. Lizzie writes and talks 
very well; she is twenty-one now—we were both born in the 
same month—and she read two or three essays before her 
brother’s congregation, and they gave her acall. She will settle 
down over the church: next fall, | think. Yes, she has just the 
same opinions that I have. There are a thousand things to 
preach about—slavery, and the freedom of the mind, and general 
culture, and philanthropy, and the liquor-traffic—and then there 
is the popular theology to be ridiculed off the field. One of my 
far-away cousins is settled now at that very work in your city. 


_ That is one of my reasons for wanting to go there.” 


“In Albany?” said Katharine. “ Who is he—or she?” 
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“ Arthur White. He has quite a society of Unitarians there 
now. I don’t think they had any church before his time.” 

“Qh! yes, know. They have a little church that used to be 
a theatre.” 

“ He is an immensely clever man—he has written a book.” 

“Has he?” said Katharine, much interested. “I should like 
to know an author. What is his book about? Is it good?” 

“Splendid! The Almighty Dollar he calls it; it is against 
materialism and worldliness. ~We will go and see him when I 
come up; I met him five years ago at Uncle Carew’s. He was 
there with a great friend of his. They had not been long out 
of college then—they were Harvard men. Lizzie and I used to 
regard him and Mr. Giddings with great awe on account of 
their cleverness. Mr. Giddings was a poet, I believe; at least he 
had the class poem the year he was graduated. And then he 
was very moody and melancholy ; we used to think he was the 
very ideal of a poet on that account. We heard afterwards that 
he had had some serious trouble. I never knew exactly what, 
but I think it was a love-affair. Whether he married while he 
was still in college and was repenting it, or whether he only 
wanted to and was disappointed, I don’t know.” 

“The name sounds familiar,” said Katharine. “I wonder if 
it is the same person that a friend of mine from Boston men- 
tioned to me this week? He said I was like him.” 

“ Then it surely isn’t,” said Anna, looking at her cousin, “ for 
you are not the least in the world like Louis Giddings. He was 
a French-Canadian on his mother’s side, I believe,-but his father 
was a Massachusetts Yankee. I don’t know where he lives now, 
nor what profession he adopted. Arthur White was the really 
great man of the two. He isasort of Luther, engaged in the 
reformation of Protestant orthodoxy. We will go and hear him.” 

“ Perhaps we will,” said Katharine, smiling. ‘“ My people be- 
long to the class he is trying to reform, and it is just possible 
that they may not see the utility of a new Luther, with his hand 
raised against thém instead of the old enemy.” 

“But you?” said Anna. “They would surely not prevent 
you from going to see and hear him, if*he should happen to 
please you?” 

““Wouldn’t they? You see it isn’t the same thing with us 
and with you. My father and mother have always been of one 
mind. There have been no such disputes as you speak of here, 
and they take their religion very seriously.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Anna. “There wouldn’t be much oc- 
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casion for Arthur’s special kind of warfare, if the old people were 
not all in a tolerably solid line before him. But the future be- 
longs to him, and to us who think like him; and you are young, 
and you belong to the future.” 

“Ah!” said Katharine, “I belong to the past, too, or to the 
passing. And I doubt if your Cousin Arthur could tell me 
much that I want to know, if ridiculing Protestant orthodoxy is 
his special function. I hardly remember the time when I have 
not been able to do that for myself. I am not of your mind 
about the pleasures of warfare. I don’t see that there is room 
for any real struggle. Either there is something positively true 
in revealed religion—and then what one has to do is to go back 
along the road and look for the original starting-place—or there 
isn’t, and in that case there is no use in disputing about it. Let 
every one please himself. What my mind wants is rest. There 
are, as you say, a thousand things to think about, though I would 
hardly choose to stop long over those you mentioned. But 
there is the world itself to see and know. I should like to travel, 
and look at what men have done and know what they have 
thought. I could feel myself perfectly free, I think, in either one 
of two cases. If I knew that God had spoken, revealed himself 
and his will, I should ask nothing better than to obey. But I 
want to be sure. And if he has not, then I could be at ease too, 
I fancy, if once I felt assured of that. If I conclude in the end 
that I am no better off than a cow ora sheep, it will go hard 

with me if I don’t at least try to be as peaceable about it. I 
don’t see the good of disputing when you never can arrive at 
any conclusion, and I should be very sorry to unsettle any one 
who was contented in his belief, so long as I had nothing better 
to offer him.” 

They were driving in at the front gate as she spoke, and little 
Lucy, whose lisping speech and coquettish baby ways had en- 
chanted Katharine the night before, came running out to meet 
them. 

“T should prefer your task to Lizzie’s,” she went on, as Lucy 
climbed into the carriage and her lap. “To be elder sister to 
little tots like this must be delightful. If only they would never 
grow up and never learn to talk straight!” 

“Ah! yes,” said Anna, “it is easy to see you have none at 
home. Wait until you have three or four bothering around un- 
der your heels, wanting their faces washed and their shoes tied, 
and leaving you not a minute for your own pursuits, and see how 
you will like it.” 
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“’Oo don’t wath my fathe,” lisped Lucy, “and thithter Mary 
tithe my thooth.” 

“ But I have to think about not having done it,” said Anna, 
drawing rein in front of the porch. “And do you remember, 
little thick-tongue, that small girls should be seen and not heard. 
They shouldn’t even be seen with their curls rumpled to that 


extent.” 
CHAPTER XII. 


THERE are many ways of enjoying external nature. Later 
on in life, when Katharine’s soul, after many struggles, had at- 
tained its peace and felt released from the chain of subjectivity 
which had hampered it in earlier years, she felt herself no longer 
a stranger in the visible world around her, and took a frank 
pleasure in its beauty anda hearty interest in the study of its 
laws. She was then in the midst of kindred whose silence was 
eloquent, and whose myriad eyes mirrored in their depths the 
image of the First and Only Fair. But now, when the novelty 
of exchanging dusty streets and stiff rows of brick and mortar 
for green fields and waving trees was over, she found that na- 
ture turned to her the same sphinx-like face that books and men 
had done, and found herself still hoping to come at some unex- 
pected turn upon the solution of its mystery. The “riddle of 
‘the painful earth” had weighed upon her long before she under- 
stood the nature of her burden or suspected the existence of an 
enigma. A few days before she had put into words a conclu- 
sion which had been steadily gaining ground upon her, when 
she said that it seemed to her to have no clue. She had not read 
Lowell yet, but the sentiment of his lines was nascent in her: 


“Once tried, the path would lead to Rome, 
But now it leads me everywhere.” 


Life seems to have endless possibilities at seventeen, and as this 
young girl, thoughtful, indeed, beyond her years, but eager and 
ardent in accordance with them, stood at what she had believed 
to be the parting of the ways and saw all paths lose themselves 
in misty indistinctness, she had consoled herself for a moment 
with the thought that instead of being a wilderness, beyond 
which lay the celestial city, this world was itself the goal, the 
true pleasure-ground of the soul. But now the daylight beauty 
of the wide-arching sky seemed to drive her back upon an inte- 
rior darkness, and the murmurous noises of the little wood 
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where she sometimes wandered by herself with a book in her 
pocket soon lost themselves in a profound silence where she 
heard nothing but the troubled voice of her own heart. If she 
had lost a great hope, as she had said lately, she found more 
than ever, in the rare solitude left her by the eager hospitality of 
a houseful of young cousins, that the void within her could not 
be filled so readily as she had hoped. The play of light on dis- 
tant hills, the trees bending and swaying in the summer air, the 
clouds drifting across the spaces of the upper blue, were like 
sO many voices suggesting the infinite mystery and change of 
which they were the fleeting symbols, and deepening her long- 
ing for the steadfast and unchangeable. Her childish fancy of 
seeing in all other natural forms an approximation to humanity 
came back to her. ‘“ Everything seems trying to become man,” 
she said to herself; “and to what end, when man himself cannot 
utter the word which would explain it all?” 

Some thought like this she expressed one day to Anna when 
the latter, her morning tasks disposed of, came out to join her. 
They were walking up and down a broad woodland path, thick 
carpeted with pine-needles, flecked with sunlight, musical with 
bird and insect and the silvery ripple of the brook, hidden from 
sight just here by the depth of the ravine through which it 
flowed. 

“ The incompleteness is in ourselves,” Anna answered. “ Na- 
ture is perfect ; everything answers the end for which it is fitted, 
and if we do not it is solely our own fault. The trouble is less 
in our ignorance than in our will. I have been greatly pleased 
with what James Martineau says on that subject. Lizzie sent 
me a volume of his essays some time ago, and I was just finish- 
ing them when you came.” 

“What does he say?” 

“TI can’t quote exactly; I will show it to you when we go in. 
What it amounts to is that the old fable of the fall, of man’s de- 
pravity and weakness, does not represent any real fact of human 
nature except that of voluntary and self-remediable weakness of 
the will. He says every one of us might, if he so willed it, rise 
every morning, like Adam, untempted yet, and live an absolutely 
perfect life thereafter. And then he adds: ‘I know, indeed, 
that you will not, that no man ever will, but the hindrance is 
with yourself alone.’ I was so much struck with those two sen- 
tences that_I copied them out and framed them to hang in my 
bed-room. I have taken them for my motto.” 

“ Which of them?” said Katharine. “One of them sounds 
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like an inspiration, and the other like a consolation in case you 
find it won’t work. Have you tried practising on them yet ?”’ 

“Oh! there’s no use of trying it here; there are too many 
things to be done and too many children. I did try, but I con- 
cluded to postpone it until I go home with you, where I shall 
have fewer outside claims on my attention. Don’t laugh! I 
know that sounds absurd, but it isn’t really as much so as it 
seems. I shall practise with a light weight at first, like Milo 
with his calf.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Katharine. “I found out some time ago 
that it is easier to be good in a vacuum, where there is no resist- 
ing medium. But there has never been enough of one at home 
even for me. I have always been making good resolutions and 
breaking them. Perhaps I didn’t begin on the right understand- 
ing. I have always been saying, ‘I can’t help it,’ with a perfect 
faith that it was true which seemed based on my experience. I 
must read Martineau. The trouble is that I am not at all sure 
that I should feel any better for being good.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” said her cousin. 

“Good and better—they are only terms of comparison, after 
all. I don’t want to be good. I want to know and to possess. 
And nothing seems absolutely true, and nothing very well worth 
having.” 

“ It is absolutely true,” said Anna, “ that we owe ourselves to 
the welfare of our fellow-creatures, and that we shall find our 
happiness in paying the debt. I heard Cousin Aaron preach.a. 
magnificent sermon on that subject once.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Katharine. “If I did my full duty 
to all the world, and all the world did theirs to me, I don’t see 
how that would make me any happier than I am at present. And 
yet I know very well that that is the only working rule. I have 
been hunting for these months past for some reason and some 
law of right and wrong, and I can find no other. I suppose I 
shall always keep on trying more or less hard to observe it, but 
unlgss some of my fellow-creatures develop very unexpected re- 
sources I don’t expect to find life particularly hilarious. What 
real pleasure is there in giving up your own way, which seems to 
you good, in order to take that of your neighbor, which strikes 
you as difficult or painful, or at least absurd?” 

“T never would,” said Anna. “ My neighbor must be content- 
ed to be loved as well as I love myself. I never propose to love 
him better.” 

There Katharine laid her finger on the weak place in her 
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armor. There are natures so fortunately constituted that the ties 
which bind them to their fellows are their instinctive law of 
action; who ask not of Duty “if her eye be upon them”; who 
‘take a placid content in little joys, and bend their heads without 
undue repining under the load of ordinary sorrows. Katharine 
belonged in so far to this exceptional order that it might safely be 
predicted of her that she would not only never violate her own 
sense of right and wrong, but that she would be keenly suscepti- 
ble to the claims of justice and compassion. The second com- 
mandment of the divine law was graven so deeply on her heart 
‘that she would never be able to ignore its promptings, and 
might, in so far, count upon its legitimate rewards. But they 
were not what she wanted. She felt herself capable of sacrifice 
and self-suppression, but she had begun to suspect that she would 
never find an adequate compensation for self-effacement. The 
laws that must govern her troubled her not at all, but the fear 
that to break them, should they ever appear to her unreasonable 
or too heavy, would not mend the matter, lay on: her like a 
shadow. Free or bound, she dreaded, with an instinct that ran 
before knowledge, that she would always remain unsatisfied. 
Centuries before her day a great saint, with a heart not unlike 
her own, had cried out, in the midst of a life devoted to what it 
is now the fashion to call the service of humanity, “ Lord, thou 
hast commanded me to love my neighbor, and I am not able to 
love any one but thee, nor to admit any partner with thee.” In 
souls like that, craving passionately the Supreme Felicity for 
which they were created, but failing it through ignorance or wil- 
ful blindness, self-immolation may possibly become, in the end, 
the law of life. But it will be a law whose sanctions will be apt 
to disappear under the stress of strong temptation, as well as one 
to which the most entire obedience will yield, at best, a bitter 
sweetness. Even that will be gained, most often, only after a 
disheartening acquaintance with Dead Sea fruit of undisguisedly 
nauseating flavor. As for Katharine, the hunger of her heart 
was great and her experience very narrow. She would be sure 
.to enlarge the one in seeking to satisfy the other. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST. 
JANUARIUS. © 


NARRATIVES OF SIX DISTINGUISHED EYE-WITNESSES. 


THE late Bishop of Charleston was eminent for his knowledge 
of the physical sciences, and was considered to be, in this particu- 
lar attainment, unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, by any of his con- 
tempories in the hierarchy. In the five articles written by him 
on the “ Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius,” and which 
appeared in the numbers of this magazine for September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December, 1871, and January, 1872, he has 
covered the whole ground of fact and‘argument. He has shown 
conclusively that this phenomenon, which, during the last two 
hundred and fifty years, has taken place at Naples a¢ /east four 
‘ thousand times (the phenomena of each exposition having been 
then and there officially and minutely recorded), cannot be 
accounted for by any natural cause, and must, therefore, be 
miraculous. It may well be doubted if any treatise on the sub- 
ject so full and complete has ever been written in the English or 
any other language. Having been republished in book-form, it 
is a most valuable work of reference for Catholics, and is deserv- 
ing of a place in every library, but especially in every Catholic 
one. Itisa pity that the work seems so little known to Protestant 
readers. 

This article has not, consequently, for its object to make any 
addition to the exhaustive investigation and arguments by which 
the learned prelate has demonstrated. the genuineness of the 
miracle. It seeks only to call fresh attention to the subject, and 
to revive interest in it by collecting together and publishing the 
interesting narratives of six distinguished eye-witnesses, from 
other countries than Italy. In this view it may be considered 
a not undesirable appendix to the work of Bishop Lynch, and it 
is hoped that it will be read with interest. The narrators in 
question are the following: 

The Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of Scotland at the fall of 
the Stuarts, whose letters, written to his sister, the Countess of 
Errol, are preserved at Drummond Castle, and have been pub- 
lished by the Camden Society. 

The distinguished historian Frederick Hurter, born in Swit- 
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zerland, a convert to the Catholic faith from Calvinism, for seve- 
ral years President of the Consistory of the Calvinist Church in 
the canton of Schaffhausen; the author, before his conversion, of 
an account of the captivity and sufferings of Pope Pius VIL, 
and of a historical work of great celebrity, The History of Pope 
Innocent III. and His Contemporaries. We afterwards wrote the 
History of the Emperor Ferdinand II., the defender of the Catholic 
faith and the German constitution and liberties in the Thirty 
Years’ War. In the second volume of a beautiful work, the first- 
fruits of his conversion, entitled Geburt und Wiedergeburt (Birth 
and Regeneration), he gives an account of his sight of the lique- 
faction. His narrative contains also the testimony of history and 
physics in favor of the miracle, and, consequently, goes over 
much of the same ground as in the treatise of the late Bishop of 
Charleston; but as part of the matter is new and is presented in 
an agreeable form, and, moreover, in view of his celebrity as a 
writer, and because some present readers of the magazine may be 
unacquainted with Bishop Lynch’s work and have no facilities 
for getting it, it has been thought best to insert it in full. 

The Rev. George Townsend, D.D., canon and prebendary of 
Durham, who saw the miracle on the 7th of May, 1850, and gave 
his account of it in a book entitled /ournal of a Tour in Italy 
tn 1850, with an Account of an Interview with the Pope at the Vatican, 
published at London in 1850 by Francis and John Rivington. 
The canon had conceived the plan of persuading the pope to call 
a general council for the purpose of bringing about a union of 
the several Christian churches. In his account of his interview 
with the late pontiff he says (page 162): “ No Quaker could have 
received us with more simplicity than Pio Nono, no sovereign 
with more dignified courtesy, no Presbyterian with more plain- 
ness.” The canon is the author of Contributions to a New Edition 
of Fox's Martyrology, published many years ago, and very severely 
and learnedly criticised by the well-known Rev. S. R. Maitland. 

Henri Cauvain, one of the editors of the Constitutionnel, who 
saw the miracle on the 19th of September, 1856, and whose ac- 
count, taken from a Paris paper, appeared in New York on the 
15th of October following in the columns of the Courrier des Etats- 
Unis. The Paris correspondence of the Courrier of October 2, 
1856, published in the above-mentioned number of that paper, 
alludes to the matter, and quotes from the Journal des Débats: 
“Voila un miracle qui ferait croire 4 tous les autres’’—mean- 
ing that, from Cauvain’s well-known sceptical turn of mind, the 
conviction operated in his case was itself so miraculous as to 
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make it easy for those who knew him to believe all other 
miracles. 

Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a distinguished convert from Anglicanism, whose narra- 
tive, written by special request of the editor of the Rambler, ap- 
peared in the number of that monthly for February, 1851. 

Rev. John Virtue, also a convert from Anglicanism, secretary 
to Monsignor Cajetano Bedini, who was sent by Pius IX. as nun- 
cio to the government of the United States in June, 1853. Mr. 
Virtue saw the liquefaction in September, 1849, and, at the ear- 
nest request of a gentleman in New York, wrote an account of 
it, which was published in 1853, for the first time, in the New 
York Freeman's Journal. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF PERTH, 


In his Letter dated from Rome, st of February, 1696. 


The 2oth of January we were invited to goe see Saint Gennaro’s ch., 
and the reliques were to be shown me, a favour none under sovereign 
princes has had these many years. They are kept in a large place in the 
wall with an iron door to it plated over with silver; it has two strong locks: 
one key is kept by the Cardinal-Archbishop, and the other by the Senate 
(which is composed of six seggie, or seats, for so they call the Councells), 
five of nobility, and one of the Commons, who chuse two elects. . . . Every 
one of the six ruleing governors of the Senate (or the deputies of the seg- 
gie) has a key to the great iron chest where the key of the armoire of the 
relicks lyes ; so that all the six must agree to let them be seen, except the 
two ordinary times in the year when they stand exposed eight days, and 
the Senate and bishop must both agree, for without both concurr only one 
lock can be opened. They had got the bishop’s consent for me, but how 
to gett all the deputies of the nobility and the elect of the people to concurr 
was the difficulty ; however, my friends gott the deputies to resolve to 
meet ; three mett, but one said, “I have a friend a-dying upon whom de- 
pends my fortune; he has called me at such an hour; ‘it is now so near ap- 
prpaching that I hope the stranger prince (for so they call all the peers of 
Brittain) will forgive me if I go away.” They who were there begged him 
to stay but a moment (for they must be all together), but he could not delay. 
So going down he mett the other three deputies below, and said that he 
saw God and his saint had a mind I should see the miracle, and so he re- 
turned, and I gott an invitation to go toch. The relicks are exposed in a 
noble chapell upon the Epistle side of the ch., lyned with marble, the cu- 
pola richly painted, as is all that is not marble of the walls. Ten curious 
statues of saints, patrons of the town, done at full length bigger than the 
naturall, of coppar, stand round the chappell high from the floors, and 
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statues, to the knees of silver, just as big, of the same saints, stand below 
them, The face of the altar is of massy silver cutt in statues of mezzo-re- 
lievo, or rising quite out of the front, with the history of Cardinal Caraffa’s 
bringing back the Saint’s head to Naples. The musick was excellent, and 
all the dukes and princes who were deputies must be- present. They placed 
me in the first place, gave me that title they gave the Vice-Roy (Excel- 
enza), and used me with all possible respect. The first thing was done 
was, the archbishop-Cardinal, his viccar-general, in presence of a nottary 
and witnesses, opened his lock ; then the Duca de Fiumaria, in name of all 
the princes present, opened the city’s lock, and the old thesaurer of the ch, 
(a man past eighty) stept up upon a ladder covered with crimson velvet 
and made like a staire, and first took out the Saint’s head, put a rich mitre 
upon it, an archbishop’s mantle about the shoulders of the statue (for the 
head is in the statue of the Saint), and a rich collar of diamonds with a 
large cross about its neck. Then he went back and took out the blood, 
after haveing placed the head upon the Gospele side of the altar. It is in 
a glass, flatt and round like the old-fashioned vinegar-glasses that were dou- 
ble, but it is but single. The blood was just like a piece of pitch clotted 
and hard in the glass. They brought us the glass to look upon, to kiss, 
and to consider before it was brought near unto the head. They then 
placed it upon the other end of the altar, called the Epistle side, and placed 
it in a rich chasse of silver gilt, putting the glass so in the middle as that 
we could see through it, and then begun the first mass. At the end the 
old thesaurer came, took out the glass, moved it to and fro, but no lique- 
faction; thus we past the second likeways, only the thesaurer sent the 
Abbat Pignatelli, the Pope’s nearest cousin, to bid me take courage, for he 
saw I begun to be somewhat troubled, not so much for my own disappoint- 
ment, but because the miracle never faills but some grievous affliction 
comes upon the city and kingdom, and I began to reflect that I having 
procured the favour of seeing the relicks, and the miracle failling, they 
might be offended at me, though very unjustly. After the third mass no 
change appeared but that which had made the thesaurer send me word to 
take courage—viz., the blood begune to grow of a true sanguine collour. 
But when the nobles and all the people saw the fourth mass past the Gos- 
pell and no change, you would have heard nothing but weeping and 
lamenting, and allcrying: “ Mercy, good Lord! pitty your poor supplicants! 
Holy Saint Gennaro, our glorious patron! pray for us that our blessed 
Saviour would not be angry with us!” It would have moved a heart of 
stone to have seen the countenances of all, both clergy and people; such a 
consternation appeared as if they had all been already undone. For my 
part, at sea, at receiving the Blessed Sacrament in my sickness, when I 
thought to expire, I never prayed with more fervency than I did to obtain 
of our Lord the favour of the blood’s liquefaction, and God is witness that 
I prayed that our Lord would give me this argument towards the conver- 
sion of my poor sister, that I might say I had seen a miracle, which her 
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teachers say are ceased. The fourth mass ended without our haveing the 
consolation we were praying for, and then all begun to be in despair of 
succeeding, except a very few, who still continued praying with all imagi- 
nary fervour. You may judge that sitting three and a half hours on the 
cold marble had made my knees pretty sore; but I declare I felt no exte- 
rior pain, so fixed were my thoughts upon the desire of being heard in my 
prayers, About the elevation in time of the fifth mass, the old thesaurer, — 
who was at some distance looking upon the glass, cry’d out, “ Gloria Patri 
et Filio et Spiritui Sancto,” and run to the glass, and brought it tome. The 
blood had liquefied so naturally as to the colour and consistency that no 
blood from a vein could appear more lively. I took the relick in my arms, 
and with tears of joy kissed it a thousand times and gave God thanks for 
the favour with all the fervour that a heart longing with expectation, and 
full of pleasure for being heard, could offer up; and, indeed, if I could as 
clearly describe to you what I felt, as that I am sure that it was something 
more than ordinary, I needed no other argument to make you fly into the 
bosome of our dearest mother, the Church, which teaches us (what I saw) 
that God is wonderfull in his Saints. The whole people called out to hea- 
ven with acclamations of praise to God, who had taken pitty of them; and 
they were so pleased with me for having said betwixt the masses that I 
was only grieved for the city, and not troubled at my not being so privi- 
leged as to see the miracle, that the very commonest sort of the people 
smiled to me as I passed along the streets, I heard the sixth mass in 
thanksgiving, And now I have described to you one of the hapiest fore- 
noons of my life, the reflection of the which I hope shall never leave me, 
and I hope it may one day be a morning of benediction to you too; but 
_ this must be God’s work, The Principe Palo, a man ‘of principal quality, 
came to me at the end of the sixth mass, and, in name of all the nobility, 
gave me the Saint’s picture, stamp’d on satine, and a silver lace about it. 
It is an admirable thing to see blood, shed upwards of one thousand three 
hundred years ago, liquefy at the approach to the head. The Roman lady 
who had gathered it from off the ground with a sponge had, in squeezing 
of it into the glass, lett a bitt of straw fall in too, which one sees in the 


blood to this very day. 





NARRATIVE OF FREDERICK HURTER. 


I had met at Rome travelling companions to go on with me to Naples. 
I had completed my arrangements with my vetfurino, and the day of our 
departure had been determined, when the Princess Volkonski said to me: 
“You are going to Naples just at the right time. You will see the blood of 
St, Januarius; do not let slip the opportunity of seeing that miracle.” In 
the course of my reading I had already met with a great deal on the blood 
of that saint, and on the subject of all the manipulations which, it was 
asserted, were put in play to bring about the liquefaction, but I was not 
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aware that the blood was exhibited at any other time than in the month of 
September and during the octave of the saint’s festival. I -consequently 
felt much gratified with the information communicated by the princess. 
My state of mind on proceeding to Naples, so far as this matter was con- 
cerned, was that I neither had faith nor was I incredulous, and still I 
somehow expected to witness certain mysterious arrangements which would 
evade scrutiny, no matter how intent. But, after all, the predominant feeling 
with me was that I was perfectly willing and prepared to see, observe, and 
examine as closely as possible, and without any preconceived opinion in 
the case. If, on one hand, there was the fact of an experience often recur- 
ring and continued for a great number of years, there was, on the other, the 
doubts expressed by a great number of travellers which established a sort of 
compensation, But, in fine, I could not prevent myself from expecting to 
find the matter enveloped, as it were, in a certain semi-transparent veil, by 
means of which it was enabled to always put forward the same external 
appearance and warrant, on equally justifiable grounds, belief and doubt. 


PART I. 


It was in the afternoon of the 4th of May, 1844, that the blood of St. 
Januarius was carried in procgssion from the cathedral to the church of St. 
Clara, where the head of the saint had already been carried in the morning. 
Under favor of the letters of recommendation with which I was provided, 
and by the good care of my friend and fellow-countryman, the Abbé Eichol- 
zer, I had no difficulty in finding a place in the choir near to the main altar. 
At a short distance, but outside of the altar-rail, were two benches, upon 
which were seated women of the lowest class of the people, who kept all the 
time crying out at the top of their voices. At first this was very disagree- 
able to me, but I soon satisfied myself that they were reciting alternately 
the Ave Maria, the Fater Noster, the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, and 
other prayers of the kind. These were the women who, claiming to be 
descended from the nurse of St. Januarius, or, as others have it, from the 
very family of the saint, occupy from time immemorial this privileged place, 
and have a right to recite aloud their prayers there. They are as proud of 
this as a nobleman could be of his ancestry, his titles, and his privileges ; 
and they take great care to secure the transmission of their right to their 
descendants. It is true that most people would inconsiderately laugh at 
the value set upon this privilege by its possessors, who are never any more 
than the’ wives of /azzaroni, and who derive so much happiness from it, 
although it carries along with it no material advantage to be computed in» 
figures like the profits of a factory or railway share, and although it does 
not entitle them to wear any honorific emblem, and is in force merely inside 
of a church, and rests only on a religious belief, or, if you prefer to call it, a 
religious opinion. There is, as it appears to me, something very touching in 
the interior joy which these poor women feel at being descended from a 
woman united of yore by most intimate ties to one who, after having in his 
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lifetime been the spiritual benefactor of a nation, and afierwards died an in- 
trepid martyr to the faith, has become the instrument of the greatest graces 
of God, and eventually an object of great veneration throughout the whole 
of that land. Cold reason may dissert, speak, and write on the subject; 
flippant sarcasm may find therein subject-matter for all manner of stale 
pleasantry ; but the feelings of the heart will find something to sympathize 
with in the custom, against which, after all, there can be no serious objec- 
tion. 

The shades of evening were just coming on when the peal of bells an- 
nounced the entry of the procession into the church, which was lighted up 
and crowded with people. The busts, either of silver or of silver-gilt, of 
forty-six saints were carried before the main altar, upon which lay the relics 
of this holy martyr and patron of the kingdom of Naples, encased in a bust 
glittering with diamonds, emeralds, and other precious stones, Afterwards 
the vial containing the blood, set in a species of ostensorium, was brought and 
placed on the altar on the epistle side. I drew as near to it as I could, and 
found, in the midst of a crowd of inquisitive or jeering foreigners, a spot 
from which I could observe everything exactly. At first I was tempted to 
think that it was but little consistent with propriety that this ceremony, 
which, at least according to the ideas of the church in Naples, was of the 
most eminently religious character, should take place in the midst of such a 
sight-seeking and frivolous throng, who were crowding close up to the priest, 
even so near as the highest and last steps of the altar, But afterwards I be- 
came convinced that the opportunity of scrutinizing what was going on 
with the closest attention, without any regard to the sentiments or the in- 
tentions of those who might happen to be observers, ought not only to not 
be restricted, but, on the contrary, should be extended as widely as possible. 
There are always strangers who, on the first of the days during which the 
blood is exposed, take their place inside of the altar-railing. Whatever may 
be their design, it is at least certain that under this arrangement no one has 
a right to pretend that nothing positive can be said in the matter of the 
liquefaction of the blood, that nobody is allowed to draw near, and that it 
is easy to deceive people that are compelled to remain at a great distance. 
In the present instance about forty persons stood by, so near that the most 
ordinary powers of vision could observe, in ¢he most minute and satisfactory 
manner, all that was being done and taking place. 

A priest took out of the ostensorium the vase containing the vials (there 
is an exact description of them in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, un- 
der the head of “ September,” t. 6) ; another stood by him holding a lighted 
candle, which threw abundance of light on the vial; he held it at sucha 
distance from the vase that the action of the heat produced by its small 
flame could not possibly make itself felt in any appreciable degree. Great 
stress has been laid, and perhaps in good faith, on the manipulation said to 
be performed by the priest; it has been asserted that the warmth of his 
hand, superadded to the temperature of the church, must in due course cause 
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the matter contained in the vial to deliquesce. Those who maintain this 
ground can never have seen the liquefaction ; or if they speak as ocular wit- 
nesses of this manipulation, they are impudent liars who knowingly assert a 
falsehood. 

The vial which contains the substance which is to liquefy (I select this 
term as the simplest I can use) is sealed, and any person seeing the seal 
cannot suspect it to be of recent application, This, however, is all I can 
say on the matter, because I had not, as may well be supposed, had time to 
examine it carefully ; of course I refer to the seal only. The vials them- 
selves are in a vase which has the form of a small lantern with a glass front 
and back; between the glass panes and the vials there is a vacant space 
about as wide as one’s finger. Underneath thé vase is a metal projection 
about five inches long, which serves as a handle; above it is a small metal 
crown surmounted by a cross, The substance is compact and of a brownish 
color ; it does not entirely fill the principal vial : there is left a space above 
it, a little less than one-third of the entire capacity of the vessel. The 
priest holds the handle with one hand; the fingers of the other hand are on 
the upper extremity of the cross above ; he walks backwards and forwards- 
before the altar, in order to exhibit the vial to the persons present ; he dur- 
ing this time turns the vase upside down and over and over several times, 
.while the other priest holds the wax candle, so as to throw light on it and 
afford ample opportunity for being satisfied that the.substance is in a solid 
state. I have never seen the priest make any other motion. He cannot by 
any possibility come into the slightest contact with the pane of glass which 
is separated from the vial inside by an intervening space; hence there is no 
room for manipulation of any kind; and, besides, all contact with the vial 
itself would be absolutely impossible. 

While the vase was thus being shown the choir sang the MMiserere and 
the symbol of St. Athanasius, The women kept on reciting with increasing 
energy and fervor the litanies of the Blessed Virgin ; from time to time they 
raised the pitch of their voices, as if to express an ardent desire, and even al- 
most, as it were, in angry impatience, but I could not make out what they 
were uttering in their Neapolitan dialect. I had read somewhere that when 
the liquefaction took too long a time to manifest itself they sometimes 
changed their prayers to the saint into imprecations. I inquired of my fel- 
low-countryman and friend, the Abbé Reinhard, who was by me, if it were 
imprecations of that kind which they were just then uttering, He assured 
me that he had often been present in the church during the festival of St. 
Januarius, and that he had never heard anything of the kind. He con- 
sidered also this assertion as the invention of malicious or ignorant travel- 
lers, whé eithér could not or would not judge of the meaning of the words 
in any other way than from the tone in which they were uttered. On this 
occasion these women were saying: “ Holy patron, how pale and how thin 
thou art! But it is not to be wondered at, thou hast labored for us so much 
during thy lifetime!” Here again there is room for presumptuous fatuity 
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to sneer; but is there not in these expressions the simplicity of a childlike 
faith ? 

A certain show of impatience began to appear among the spectators. 
For nearly half an hour had the priest been turning the vase over and over 
again, and still the substance continued in its solid state; finally a few 
small bubbles arose on its surface, and it melted suddenly. In its now liquid 
state it completely filled the vial, in which all might have previously ob- 
served the vacant space I have described above. As soon as the priest had 
announced that the miracle had taken place the Ze Deum, intoned by the 
assembled spectators, resounded throughout the cathedral. The priest con- 
tinued to exhibit the vial, with its contents now become liquid ; he touched 
with it the foreheads of those persons who drew near, and held it to them 
to kiss. 

This is an exact narrative of what I observed during the evening of that 
Saturday. I am ready to make oath to the truth of what I state here; I 
attest that I relate nothing that I have not seen with my own eyes, and that 
I relate it just as I saw it, 

After the liquefaction had thus taken place the relics were carried back 
again to the church of St. Januarius. The numerous procession, as it 
moved, under the glare of its many lights, along the narrow street which 
leads from the church of St. Clara to the cathedral, was a beautiful sight to 
look upon. The voices of the women who preceded the saint, singing can- 
ticles, could be heard from afar. A dense crowd thronged the portals of 
the church to see the procession enter. 

On the following morning I went at an early hour to the chapel of St. 
Januarius, where the liquefaction was to take place again, On this occa- 
sion I had opportunity to draw even nearer and to observe even more 
minutely. The Miserere was again sting ; ‘the kneeling crowd, in a respect- 
ful yet joyous attitude, kept their eyes turned towards the altar. I hap- 
pened to be near the bishop of Lancaster and a vicar-general from Canada, 
on the uppermost step, quite near to the priest who held the vase. He 
acted in the same manner as the other priest had on the day preceding. 
He placed it several times before my eyes, and I became satisfied that the 
matter was perfectly solid and compact, as fully as one can become in 
regard to any fact with the use of a good eyesight and being perfectly self- 
possessed. ‘There was no more contact with the vase than I have described 
already. But this time the final event occurred sooner. Hardly had five 
minutes elapsed when the bubble appeared; the mass became perfectly 
liquid, and the vial was filled to the neck, The numerous spectators present 
and a portion of the persons attached to the church intoned again the Zé 
Deum. 

What results from all this? Why, that, so far as I am concerned, after 
having witnessed twice and examined with great care and attention, I am 
firmly convinced that there is in this something extraordinary, something 
incomprehensible—in a word, a miracle; if, indeed, there be not something 
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too startling in this term as applied to a fact which takes place repeatedly 
every year. I am bound to repeat here again, in the most formal manner, 
that when present in the church of St. Clara [ was actuated less by the 
thought that I was about to witness something extraordinary and inexpli- 
cable than by a contrary expectation ; I made no haste to come to a deci- 
sion, and I suspended my judgment the first day, because I wanted to have 
the opportunity of seeing once more. It is well to add that immediately on 
the spot I had given up many prejudices in consequence of comparing what 
I saw with the falsehoods of travellers in regard to the pretended manipula- 
tion of the vial, and in calling to mind the comments and explanations by 
means of which they endeavor to throw ridicule on the matter and hold it 
up as a gross imposition. 

On the second day, after having by the light of day, on the very steps 
of the altar, and quite close to the priest, observed every detail from the 
beginning to the end, I could no longer see sufficient motive either to sus- 
pend my judgment or to qualify it by appending to it ¢/s and Juts, raked 
up with a great deal of trouble, or, in fine, to call into question the veracity 
of the testimony of my senses, When I was asked, or when conversation 
happened to fall on the subject, which is quite usual in Naples during the 
festival days of the saint, I invatiably declared that even an unbeliever, if he 
was sincere and loyal in his unbelief, could not deny but that there was 
something wonderful, or at least inexplicable, in it. ‘ Either,” said I, “ we 
must admit that it is a miracle, as the head of the church in Naples, the 
Neapolitan clergy and people believe, or we are compelled to admit some- 
thing which is far more wonderful, viz., that an imposture (for we must 
take our choice between this hypothesis and that of an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon)—that an imposture, I say, which can only be practised with the 
connivance of a great number of persons, can have been perpetrated during 
the course of several centuries without losing any of its prestige, I am well 
aware that by way of general reply the expressions of trickery, legerdemain, 
priestcraft, covetousness, spirit of domination, etc., are of course, with most 
persons, not long forthcoming; but these are mere words which cannot 
invalidate the positive testimony of the senses. 


PART II, 


Let us for a moment suppose the hypothesis of an imposture. To have 
once witnessed the fact as it occurs is sufficient to compel the admission 
that such an imposture cannot by any possibility be the act of a single in- 
dividual, and particularly of one to whom the secret would have been con- 
fided under an obligation to transmit it carefully to his successor; but that, 
on the contrary, it must necessarily require the co-operation of several per- 
sons. Now, if it were true that a numerous and long succession of impos- 
tors could have attained and filled for several centuries the very highest 
positions in the Neapolitan clergy—and such must have been the case ; and, 
besides, it would necessarily follow that every one of them must have been 
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either immoral or weak enough to enter into the views and the plans of his 
predecessors and his contemporaries—this would, indeed, be an unheard-of 
event; the more so as the piety and sacerdotal virtues of more than one 
archbishop and high dignitary of the church in Naples are matters of histo- 
rical record. But setting this aside, and admitting, though without proof, 
that at various times many of them were initiated into the secret, would it 
not be most incomprehensibly miraculous that, during»so many centuries, 
the number of accomplices being so great, not one of them should ever have 
betrayed it; if not through the influence of a principle of integrity and from 
a love of truth, at least from unskilfulness, giddiness, inattention, or, what 
might well happen, by malice, resentment, spirit of opposition, through an 
idea of speculation, and in the hope of gaining for himself importance— 
would it not, I repeat, be an incomprehensible miracle that, to speak briefly, 
no motives of any kind, whether praiseworthy or blamable, should have 
induced, in any single instance, the plain and simple avowal of the decep- 
tion, or at least the surrendering of information enough to lead to its 
detection ? 

The Bollandists, up to the middle of the last century, have labored with 
the most scrupulous care in collecting all the written evidence of all 
periods in regard to the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius; they 
have besides, at different times, had researches conducted in the very locality 
of the miracle. In 1661 Henschen and Papebroch came to Naples with 
that end in.view, and on the roth of March of that year they, with 
many other persons present, witnessed the liquefaction. About a century 
later the compiler of that portion of the Acta Sanctorum having reference to 
St. Januarius also made a journey to Naples, for the same identical pur- 
pose, and was there on the 21st of August, 1754. On that occasion the 
vial containing the blood was withdrawn from the closet in which it is kept, 
by the archbishop, in the presence of the commissioners of the treasury of the 
church of St, Januarius (who all belong to the highest nobility of Naples), 
and of a great number of ecclesiastics and other distinguished persons, and 
a statement was drawn up describing the manner in which the relic is pre- 
served, It reads as follows: 





‘‘These venerated relics are kept, with the very greatest precaution (summa 
cautela), in niches formed by blocks of marble jet into the walls, and closed by two 
doors, which are both lined, inside and out, with silver plates. Each door has two 
locks and two different keys: two are in the possession of the archbishop; the other 
two remain in the custody of a deputy from the commissioners, who is specially 
appointed, and who is changed several times in the course of the year. The blood 
and the head of the saint are exhibited together only turee times a year ; the head is 

* exhibited by itself on several great festivals. When the closets are to be opened the 
archbishop sends a delegate ; the member deputed by the commissioners is always 
personally present, and there are always many other witnesses from the clergy and 
laity. The relics cannot be taken out if the commissioners have not met at the hour 

which may have been appointed.” 
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PART III. 


It is well known with what care and solicitude the early Christians col- 
lected, under the very axe of the executioner, the blood of their martyrs, 
even when they could get but a few drops or when they could only soak it 
up with cloths; they were even in the habit of digging up at the spot of 
execution and carrying away the earth which had imbibed it, Prudentius, 
in his poem on St. Vincent, says, speaking of this custom ; 


‘* Hic purpurantem corporis 
Gaudet cruorem lambere, 
Plerique vestem lineam 
Stillante tingunt sanguine, 
Tutamen ut sacrum suis 
Domi reservent posteris,” 


(‘‘ One wipes up with joy the purple blood of the body, many others dye a linen 
garment with the dropping blood, in order to preserve at home for their posterity a 
holy safeguard.”) 


St. Januarius, who was bishop of Beneventum during the persecution 
by Diocletian, was sent with some other companions to Pozzuoli, there to be 
thrown to the beasts in the dmphitheatre (a.p. 305). The tradition says 
that the wild beasts having laid themselves down at his feet without injur- 
ing him, the judge, who became on this account more enraged, ordered him 
to be beheaded. A pious woman collected his blood in two vials; in one of 
them the blood was pure and unmixed, in the other it was mixed with earth. 
Under the Emperor Constantine the bones of the holy martyr were trans- 
ferred from Pozzuoli to Naples, his birth-place, and deposited in a church 
built in his honor (outside of the city walls) by the Bishop St. Severus. 
The woman who had preserved his blood brought the vials to the bishop, 
and when they were brought in contact with the skull the blood became 
again liquid. In the ninth century Sico, Prince of Beneventum, besieged 
Naples and took the greatest precautions to prevent any one from carrying 
away these holy relics; for he thought that they of right belonged to the 
episcopal seat of the martyr, and not to the place of his nativity. Having 
taken the city and obtained possession of the bones, he removed them to 
Beneventum, where they were welcomed by the joyous acclamations of the 
inhabitants of that city. During the very troubled epoch of the reign of the 
Emperor Frederick II., who was also King of Naples, they were secretly car- 
ried to the abbey of Monte Vergine, and so well concealed in the mason- 
work of the main altar that for two centuries no one knew what had become 
of them. In 1480, while rebuilding the main altar, they were discovered © 
and brought back to Naples with great pomp. The skull, however, and the 
blood had always remained in that city. 

Whoever has seen at Naples, in the Royal Museum, the articles found 
in Pompeii; or at Rome, whether in the Christian Museum of the Vatican 
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or in the collection of Father Marchi, the glass vases obtained from the 
Catacombs, and in which the blood of martyrs was collected, will have no. 
doubt that the vial referred to also belongs to that period. Besides the tes- 
timony afforded by Mabillon, there is satisfactory and convincing evidence 
to be obtained by consulting the drawings of the work of Boldetti (Osserva- 
sioni sopra i sagri cimiteri di santi martiri ed antichi cristiani di Roma), The 
vials represented in that work have not only a shape similar to that in which 
the blood of St. Januarius is preserved, but in the bottoms of them, or 
on that side on which they happened to be lying, there may be noticed a 
sediment of the same color as that blood. The opinion that they contained 
only pure blood, without any mixture of mineral substances, has become a 
certainty, in consequence of a chemical experiment to which Leibnitz sub- 
mitted a vial found in the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, at Rome. 

The above is what can be said on the subject of the origin of the vial 
and its contents. But some persons have been found who have thought to 
settle the question with the aid of epigrams or lying narratives. Others, 
more honest, have endeavored to build up various hypotheses ; but the most 
obvious way of proving their truth would have been to have placed a chemi- 
cal preparation under circumstances identically similar, and to have acted 
with it precisely in the same manner as with the blood, so that if the same 
results had been obtained the pretended secret might then be considered to 
be unveiled. But this, to my knowledge, has never been tried, or, if tried, 
has never been attended with a successful result. It is true that in chemis- 
try there is a preparation to which the name of the blood of St. Januarius 
has been given ; it is possible that it may have the appearance of blood, and 
that by handling it in a certain manner, at certain degrees of temperature, it 
may be made at last to become liquid; but we are very far from having 
proof of all this, and, besides, the proof would amount to a demonstration 
only in the event of the application of a process identically similar and 
without bringing in the action of an external agent. No person having been 
an eye-witness of the fact of the liquefaction will venture to maintain that 
the wax-light, which is brought near for a moment or so at a time, the bet- 
ter to show that the vial is isolated between two panes of glass, can possibly 
communicate to it any heat whatever, But some say it is communicated 
by the hand of the priest. The unanswerable reply to this is that one hand 
grasps the handle of the vase, while the extremities of the fingers of the 
other touch the top of the cross above. Let any one try the experiment 
with a small pocket-lantern, place inside of it the most delicate thermome- 
ter that can be found, and then obsetye whether, by holding the lantern 
by the handle for a quarter of an hour, any appreciable rise in temperature 
can be discerned, Let a substance be selected that passes from the solid to 
the liquid state more rapidly than does congealed oil, let it be placed under 

precisely the same conditions of temperature, and let it be ascertained if the 
change will be produced in the same space of time, and, in particular, if the 
transition from a solid to a liquid state will take place so rapidly as in the 
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case which we are examining, in which the liquefaction is not progressive 
but instantaneous. 

To all this we should have besides to add a strange supposition, that the 
highest ranks of the Neapolitan clergy were, many centuries ago, in posses- 
sion of chemical secrets which modern science, despite the extraordinary 
progress it has made, has not yet been able to discover. Might it be that 
they had inherited a portion of the magic lore of the arch-magician Vir- 
gilius, of whom the Bishop Conrad, of Wurzburg, relates such wonderful 
things in the narrative of his travels, handed down to us by Arnold of Lii- 
beck ? We must, moreover, bear in mind another remarkable fact, that the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphry Davy, was unable to assign to the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius a satisfactory explanation, and that he 
was not averse to consider it as an extraordinary phenomenon. It can be 
readily understood why his proposition to submit the substance contained 
in the vial to a chemical analysis was declined ; it is not so easy to compre- 
hend how he could have taken upon himself to make such a proposition. 
In the case of this relic the analytic process is for ever excluded, but the 
synthetic process remains open, and any chemist is at liberty to produce, if 
he can, a substance which, under the same conditions, will undergo the same 
changes as that which is contained in the vial exhibits. 


PART IV. 


After these conclusions 2 friori let us hear a little testimony, and begin 
by some which is most recent. One of the most profound thinkers and most 
distinguished savans, in the category to which he belonged, that Naples can 
show of late years, is the professor Nicholas Fergola—a mathematician of 
the highest order, noted besides for possessing all those eminent qualities 
of head and heart which the old Romans designated by the term virtus. He 
died a member of the Royal Academy of Science, the 21st of June, 1824. 
Among the most important manuscripts which he has left, and which are 
preserved in the library of the Royal Museum, were the materials complete, 
but only requiring to be arranged in order, of a work published last year by 
Professor Flauti, and entitled TZzorica de miracoli, esposta con metodo dimo- 
strativo seguitg da un discorso apologetico sul miracolo di S. Gennaro. It has 
an appendix, a dissertation, of which the title is: 7 sentimento ed il pensiero 
essere incompatibili alla materia, matematicamente dimostrato. 

Mathematicians, in general, are not reputed to be men of easily im- 
pressed imaginations; they usually proceed with great care in their re- 
searches and endeavor to penétrate to the very bottom of things; they do 
not rest satisfied with appearances and possibilities, but require demonstra- 
tive proof. Now, this is the definition which Fergola gives of a miracle: 
“A miracle,” he says, “is a phenomenon of which no explanation in con- 
formity with the laws of nature can be given.” This leads him to point out 
the insufficiency of the definitions of Wolff and Clarke, and the audacious 
bad faith pervading that given by Spinoza, He then treats of the possibility 
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of miracles, and refutes the objections of free-thinkers. After having estab- 
lished and proved his thesis on the nature, the authorship, and the object 
of miracles, as well as on possessed persons, he comes to the miracle of the 
blood of St. Januarius. 

He first describes very minutely the vase in which the vial is exhibited, 
and mentions, in regard to the care which is taken of it, details similar to 
those which we have already given. The liquefaction takes place /wenty- 
Jive times in a year, and consequently two thousand five hundred times in a cen- 
tury. The most renowned physicians, philologians, and critics of Naples 
have often witnessed it, and not one among them all has ever felt inclined 
to raise objections against its reality. The blood, when it liquefies, does not 
appear to contain any viscous particles, but is as liquid as water, and re- 
mains constantly in that state. Even when turned upside down over and 
over again, and more than a thousand times every day, for the purpose of 
being exhibited to spectators, it never becomes turbid. Fergola has joined to 
his dissertation a tabular statement indicating exactly the temperature of the 
church, according to the thermometer of Fahrenheit, during the terms of three 
several octaves, as well as the time which elapsed before the liquefaction 
manifested itself, and the manner in which it took place. During the octave 
included between the rgth and 26th of September, 1794, the temperature of 
the church varied only from 77° to 80° Fahrenheit (20° to 214° Réaumur), 
a very unimportant variation indeed; the time which the liquefaction took 
to manifest itself varied, on the contrary, from 5 to 27 minutes, and in one 
instance the substance became only semi-liquid, It is remarkable that on 
the 19th of September, when the temperature was 80°, the delay was 27 
minutes ; while on the 26th, with the thermometer at 77°, the time required 
was only 5 minutes, From the 2d to the roth of May, 1795, the thermome- 
ter varied from 67° to 80°, the time from 2 to 41 minutes; at 67° the per- 
sons present had to wait 15 minutes; at 80°, 33 minutes—from which it is 
apparent that there is no ratio of reciprocal proportion between the tempera- 
ture and the duration of time preceding the liquefaction, There is some- 
thing still more remarkable in the variations of the length of time when 
viewed in connection with the succession of days of the octaves. One 
would naturally suppose that the time which precedes the liquefaction be- 
comes from the very first day shorter and shorter, and that the phenomenon, 
having taken place to-day, will be seen sooner to-morrow ; but such is not the 
case. The 2d of May the spectators waited 12 minutes; the 3d only 2; 
the 4th, on the contrary, 41; and on the 5th 22 minutes. During the eight 
days comprised between the rgth and 26th of September of the same year 
the thermometer varied from 74° to 81°, the time from 3 to 22 minutes, 

Again in this instance there is no proportionate ratio between the duration 
of expectancy and the temperature of the atmosphere during the same pe-- 
riod. In September the liquefaction takes place about nine A.M., after which 
the blood is carried from the chapel of St, Januarius, which is warm, to the 
main altar of the cathedral, where the temperature is colder; and /here it: 
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remains, in a constantly liquid state, until the evening, when it is replaced 
in its niche. In May it liquefies twice a day—first between nine a.m. and 
noon; at noon the reliquary is covered and the church closed ; when at three 
P.M. the covering is removed the blood is found to be again in a solid state, 
in which it continues up to the time when it becomes liquid again. 
Such are the observations of one individual during a short space of time. 

But since the year 1569 all the observations made of the state of the blood 
when taken out of its niche, of the circumstances attendant upon its liquefac- 
tion, and of the time which the liquefaction has taken place before appearing, 
have in every instance been put on record by the treasurer of the chapel and 
by acanon, Would this have been done, and would it have been worth 
while to have taken so much trouble to do so with regularity and accuracy, 
if they were merely recording successive performances of a trick? These 
observations are a perpetual commentary on the report made under oath by 
the secretary of the commission of the treasury, which reads as follows: 
“ Frequently it is a long time before the liquefaction appears; it sometimes 
has happened that it did not take place at all; occasionally the blood is 
already liquid when it is taken out of its receptacle, and not unfrequently 
it has filled the vial socompletely that the subsequent motion of the liquid 

can hardly be appreciated. The same thing sometimes occurs when it is 

exposed ; either it remains at the same height or its volume appears to 

diminish. At one time the entire mass is liquid, at another a clot is seen 

floating about in the vial. At other times, though very seldom, it liquefies 

‘when held to be kissed by persons present; usually the liquefaction happens 

when the ostensorium is on the altar, where no one is allowed to touch it; 
‘but from time to time a lighted wax candle is brought near it to ascertain if 
the liquefaction has taken place. These several phenomena exhibit them- 

selves without any order or regular succession which might reasonably be 

attributed to the temperature of the atmosphere at the time being. Not 

only is the result of observations during one period of the year quite dif- 

ferent from that obtained during the same period of another, but even in the 

same octave, nay, even on the same day, are the most striking and unac- 

countable verifications made manifest.” 

The above would of itself be a sufficient refutation of what is alleged in 

regard to the change of temperature from the niche, said to be cold, where 

the blood is kept, to the church, where greater warmth prevails, if there were 

not besides evidence that the difference of temperature is not considerable 

enough to liquefy a solid body. If, on the other hand (though the observa- 

tions of Fergola prove the contrary), the niche were really colder than the 

cathedral, the difference of temperature would not be low enough to con- 

geal in a short space of time a liquid matter, Let the experiment be tried 

-with the finest oil possible, and let it be ascertained if there ever be, in any 
‘church in Naples, a fall in temperature that would suffice to cause it to con- 

geal. An Englishman named Weedall made experiments for the above pur- 

pose. He submitted an earthen vase containing calves’-feet jelly to a tem- 
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perature of from 73° to 75° Fahrenheit, and it took an hour and a quarter to 
begin to melt. At from 60° to 86° it required 35 minutes; at 105° (3234° 
Réaumur), 15 minutes sufficed, which latter high temperature can never be 
naturally attained inside of a church. At 78° butter melts in one hour and a 
quarter, and then only at first on the surface. It is only at from 100° to 106° 
that it liquefies entirely in 12 minutes. Ice, on the contrary, would not long 
remain solid at 68°; nevertheless a lump weighing only an ounce would 
not be wholly melted in 12 minutes. But, besides, we must bear in mind 
that all the substances above mentioned invariably undergo the same de- 
gree of alteration at a certain temperature and in the same lapse of time; 
whereas in the matter of the blood of St. Januarius the greatest diversity is 
to be seen in the phenomena, it is evident that temperature has no influence 
whatever on the time which the liquefaction takes to produce itself. What 
explanation, for instance, can be given for the fact that the liquid sometimes 
wholly fills the vial and at others only in part ? 

“ But,” says Fergola, “ rationalists might make the following objection : 
Might it not be supposed that the priests take the vial out of the reliquary, 
open the chapel during the night by means of false keys, and pour in it a 
chemical preparation, combined in such a manner as to become liquid the 
following day at a certain hour?” His reply to this is the proverb that 
“ deception rarely succeeds in eluding discovery for any great length of time,” 
and he gives pretty nearly the same arguments which occurred to me at the 
outset—viz., he points out that the matter at issue has taken place constantly 
during many centuries, under different dynasties, and with the participation 
and in the presence of a great number of persons. “Suppose,” he adds, 
“that more account were made of the objections of unbelievers than they 
really deserved, and that great pains should be taken to have a most vigi- 
lant watch set over the safety of the treasury of St. Januarius during the night, 
and that notwithstanding the liquefaction should be found to take place as 
usual; would they then admit the supernatural reality of the fact? They 
would, no doubt, fall back on the assertion of the incredulous Jews, and 
repeat their words: ‘ The guards fell asleep, they suffered themselves to be 
deceived by the priests.’ But in the octave of the translation the blood 
remains from twelve to three in the afternoon constantly on the main altar of 
the cathedral, where it is covered only with a veil; and every time it is solid 
when uncovered, after which it liquefies again. Who is it, then, who gets. 
in in broad daylight for the purpose of subjecting the vial to the necessary 
preparation ?”* Fergola closes the chapter by these words, which may de- 
servedly be applied to the sham scientific men who seek to disprove the 
miracles of the New Testament by explaining them away: “ He who per- 
sists in denying the truth of miracles is obliged to swallow down absurdities 


of all kinds.” 
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PART V, 


Let us now ascend the course of ages and collect the remotest testi- 
mony in regard to the subject which we have under investigation. The acts 
of the martyrdom of St. Januarius and his companions describe the matter 
as it takes place in our day. It is to this source that the most ancient bre- 
viaries which have been confirmed by the Roman Breviary have derived 
what they contain appertaining to it. (See the eighth lesson of the Matins 
of the Festival of St. Januarius.) We read. in the life of St. Peregrine, son 
of Malcolm, King of Scotland: “ St. Peregrine also went to Naples to see 
the celebrated miracle of the martyr St. Januarius. The blood of the saint 
is there preserved in two glass vials. It is as solid as stone; but when the 
vials are brought near the skull of the martyr the blood becomes liquid with 
a certain boiling motion, and without causing the vial to break.” Ata 
later period the Sicilian Carthusian monk Moraldus testifies at least to the 
fact of the skull and the blood being preserved as relics. A®neas Silvius, 
in his commentary on the words and acts of King Alphonsus, after having 
treated of the four remarkable sights to be seen in Naples, adds what fol- 
lows: “I might mention a fifth that any one may see that chooses; it is 
the sacred blood of St. Januarius, which is to be seen liquid at one time and 
coagulated at another, although it was shed more than twelve hundred 
years ago for the name of Jesus Christ.” The book of greatest antiquity 
printed at Naples is in all probability that one entitled Pundecte medicinales 
Matthai Silvatici, It was published in the year 1474 by the king’s sur- 
geon, Angelo Cato. In the dedicatory preface to King Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon he also speaks of the blood of St. Januarius as being one of the trea- 
sures of Naples. “ What ought I to say ’—these are his own words—“ of the 
blood of that holy martyr, which is preserved at Naples with the greatest 
respect ? Is there, among the miracles which in our day take place under 
the eyes of faithful Christians, one more evident, more undeniable? At a 
distance from the skull the blood remains in a solid state; when brought 
near to it, it becomes as liquid as the day on which it was shed.” The 
Doge of Genoa, Fregoso, who, exiled from his native land, resided at Na- 
ples from 1478 to 1483, speaks in similar terms. Robert Gaguin relates, in 
his Sea of Chronicles ; or, Historical Mirror of France, that on the 13th of 
May, 1495, King Charles VIII. attended Mass in the church of St. Janu- 
arius, in company of many cardinals, bishops, and prelates, and that he was 
shown the skull and the blood of the saint, the latter as hard as a stone. 
*¢ But when it had stood some time on the altar it began, as it were, to grow 
warm, and became liquid, as blood just drawn from the veins of a living 
man.” 

But no writer treats of the subject at greater length than does one of 
the most remarkable men of the early part of the sixteenth century—Fran- 
cis Pic, Prince of Mirandoli, who bears the same name as his cousin, whom 
Scaliger called a monster of learning. Pic published, in 1502, a work 
entitled De Fide et Ordine Credendi, in which the following passage occurs : 
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‘* At Naples, in Campania, are preserved the relics of the martyr St. Janu- 
arius. His blood, which through a sentiment of piety was collected after 
his execution, is contained in a vial. If it be placed near the bones of the 
saint it begins to upheave, becomes liquid, and passes to the condition 
in which it was just after the martyr was executed; if taken elsewhere it 
again coagulates, becomes solid, and takes the appearance which blood 
shed centuries ago should have. This, however, does not always happen. 
If the country is threatened with a calamity, if troubles are at hand, it 
foretells by its immobility the approaching scourge, as the people of that 
country, by long experience, well know. I have with my own eyes seen 
that blood, in a solid state and dark colored, as it naturally should be, turn 
red and liquid when brought near to the head; bubbles were formed upon 
its surface, as if it had just flowed from the vein. I repeat it, I have seen 
this with my own eyes, and I have fully satisfied myself that the like cannot 
take place according to the order of nature. For it is a demonstrated 
philosophical truth that a substance which has lost its form cannot recover 
it. If any one doubts this he can test it by experiment ; he need but try 
it with blood: if it has coagulated, and if after some months—I do not go 
so far as to say after some years—it has become changed into a solid and 
dusty mass, it can never be brought to the form it had at first, nor even to 
the accidents of that form, as, for instance, a red color, fluidity, etc.” 

To the above testimony may be added a bull of Sixtus V., in which it 
is mentioned: “ We will that the chapel situated in the cathedral church of 
Naples, and called the Treasury of St. Januarius, in which are kept the 
head and blood of that saint, and in which, as we have learnt, the Divine 
Majesty performs permanent miracles, be visited with proper respect.” 

Again, in the beginning of the century preceding a Neapolitan coun- 
sellor-at-law expressed in the following verses his decided conviction of the 
reality of the miracle : 

Nondum credis Arabs! Scythicis quin barbarus oris 
Confugis ad verze religionis iter? 

Aspice, palpa hec! Stat longum post martyris evum 
Incorruptus adhuc et sine tabe cruor. 

Imo hilaris gliscit, consurgit, dissilit, ardet 
Ocyor, extremz est impatiens que tub. 

Perfidus an cernis capiti ut cruor obvius, ante 
Frigidus et durus, ferveat et liqueat ? 

Caute vel asperior, vel sis adamantinus Afer 
Sanguine quin duro sponte liquente liques ? 


(‘Are you, O Arab! still so without faith that, adhering to your barbarism, you 
fly not from inhospitable shores to the way of the true religion? Behold, handle 
these proofs! Long after the age of the martyr the blood is still uncorrupt and un- 
decayed. Full of life it glows, it rises, it leaps, it is warm and quicker, and throbs 
against the sides of the vial. Still without faith, do you not perceive that this 
blood. when brought near to the head of the saint, before cold and hard, boils and 
liquefies? You may, O son of Africa, be more rugged than a rock, or made of very 
adamant, but wherefore melt you not when melts of its own will the solid blood ?”) 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF GOD FROM THE CREATION TO THE 
PRESENT Day. By the Rev. B.J. Spalding; with Preface by the Right 
Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. Part I. Bible History; 
Part II. History of the Church. 8vo, pp. 709. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Co.; London: Bices & Oates. 1884. 


While there may be differences of opinion as to the best methods to 
attain that end, there can be no doubt among intelligent tutors and parents 
. who know how history, and especially that of the Catholic Church, has 
been perverted during the past three hundred years, as to the supreme im- 
portance of teaching the rising generation of Catholics the truth about the 
church of their fathers. 

Bible histories have not been lacking, but now, for the first time in 
this country, such tutors and parents have an opportunity to put into the 
hands of Catholic youth a compact but very comprehensive history of the 
Catholic Church from the ascension of our Lord to the present day. 

The school edition of this work is divided into two volumes, Part I. 
being an admirable compendium of the Old and New Testaments, while 
Part II. covers the entire history of God’s church from A.D. 33 to A.D. 1884. 
The two volumes are also bound in one handsome volume suitable for libra- 
ries and the home, where it ought to be esteemed a valuable acquisition. 

The learned Bishop of Peoria, in a preface to this work, says: 


**The Christian religion is primarily and essentially a fact, with a clearly defined and 
authentic history, and no right theory of it can either be formed or taught unless it be made to 
rest upon this historic basis, Hence St. Augustine declares that it is the duty of Christian in- 
structors to teach Sacred History not in fragments and broken stories, but as a continuous, con- 
nected narrative brought down to the preSent time (De Cat. rudibus). Much of the prevalent 
religious. ignorance and indifference is undoubtedly traceable to a perverted and pernicious 
method of teaching religious truth. Teaching catechism, as this is commonly understood and 
practised, must be considered as little less than a waste of strength and time. Little good can 
surely come of making children learn by rote mere abstractions to which they cannot possibly 
attach any intelligible meaning, and which, if remembered at all, do not nourish the mind and 
enter into the mental growth by which the child is developed into the man. The young, if they 
are to be rightly educated, must be made familiar with deeds rather than with thoughts. They 
are able to act before they ‘are able to think; and they learn to think rightly only by acting 
worthily. Hence they are influenced more by example than by precept ; and, after the lives of 
those with whom they are thrown into actual contact, nothing has such power to educate them 
as a knowledge of the lives of heroic and godlikemen, Let us, then, return to natural methods : 
attach less weight to filling the memory with definitions of religious doctrines, and labor rather 
to familiarize the mind with the facts and deeds out of which these doctrines have grown, and in 
which they are embodied in a way easily intelligible to the young. The object of the present 
History is to,facilitate the employment of this rational and effective means of religious educa- 
tion.” 


Proceeding on this method, Father Spalding has, we think, produced 
a work the faithful study of which will equip the minds of Catholic youth 
to withstand the assaults of Protestantism and infidelity, as well as imbue 
them with veneration for Mother Church and pride in the great achieve- 
ments of her illustrious saints and heroes, 
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The work has reached us too late to permit a critical examination of it 
the present month, but its importance demands a return to it at an early 
day. From a hasty examination, however, we can say that Father Spal- 
ding in no case assumes an apologetic tone in treating of the human side of 
the church; he simply tells the truth, boldly grappling with such Protes- 
tant bugbears as the Inquisition, bad popes, the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, etc., extenuating nothing, but placing responsibility for wrong-doing 
where it rightly belongs, and clearly showing the injustice of charging the 
church of God with the misdeeds of erring men. 

The publishers have done their part well. The volumes must be 
attractive to the most esthetic taste, the numerous illustrations, especially 
the portraits, being a credit to the engraver’s art. The questions attached 
to the foot of the pages, which seem to have been prepared with unusual 
care and good judgment, will prove useful to teachers. 
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FENELON A CAMBRAI D’APRES SA CORRESPONDANCE, 1699-1715. Par Em- 
manuel de Broglie. Paris: Libraire Plon, 1884. 


This study of the period of Fénelon’s life at Cambrai is unique in its 
character. Whatever may have been the intention of its author, it opens 
to the reader a view of the human side of Fénelon to a greater extent than 
any other volume with which we are acquainted. It leaves the impression 
that Fénelon was a great man, one who might have occupied a larger field 
of activity than he actually did. One perceives that Fénelon was no less a 
great statesman than an exemplary archbishop. But Louis XIV. supposed 
that he himself sufficed to guide and govern the'French people. The exile 
of an archbishop from the court of Versailles to his diocese—if such an 
event might be properly called an exile—would have been better under- 
" stood a couple of centuries later, and both parties would be more at ease in 
their respective positions. The thought breaks in upon the mind—perhaps 
it is only a distraction—that the king of those days played too much the 
ecclesiastic, and the archbishop occupied himself too much with the affairs 
of state. Weare often surprised at the sagacious remarks of the writer 
which are intermingled with the quotations from Fénelon’s writings and 
letters, indicating a man of rich and varied experience. The author of this 
volume is worthy of his subject, and we can recommend it to the admirers 
of Fénelon and to students interested in French history. 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS HARMONIZED FOR MEDITATION. By H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J.. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic 
« Publication Society Co. 1884. 


This new volume of the series on the Gospels is an English reprint of 
the entire text of the four Gospels, according to the version in common 
use, arranged according to a harmony, in parallel columns. It is a distinct 
and separate work by itself. Some may fancy that it is necessary to have 
Father Coleridge’s entire series in order to make use of any of the separate 
volumes. This isa mistake. His longer commentary, not yet completed, 
is, indeed, a continuous work running through several volumes, and 
specially suitable for priests and others who wish to study the Gospels 
thoroughly and minutely. This Harmony is, however, complete by itself, 
in one volume, and suitable for popular_use. His short, compendious com- 
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inentary is also of mcderate extent and complete. All parts of the series 
are excellent. 


Puc@ee: A Novel. By the author of Rutledge. 12mo. Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 

Phebe is an instance of a fairly good story entirely spoiled by a need- 
less viciousness of plot. It is the story of an exotic fruit of the public- 
school system, a young lady who graduates at the head of her class, and 
who, returning to her native village, is easily seduced by a handsome and 
dashing student of a neighboring university. The student’s parents, who 
are rich and well-bred people, compel him to marry the girl, and in due 
time he brings his wife home, the couple being allotted a gardener’s cot- 
tage on the grounds of his father’s residence. The very day of her appear- 
ance Pheebe is welcomed as a daughter and sister by her husband’s mother 
and sisters, who do their best “to make her feel at home.” The description 
of these first interviews is positively revolting in the unconsciousness 
shown by the author of the incongruity of two pure young girls receiving 
with caresses into their home-circle a woman about whom all they know 
is that she has forfeited her place among the society of pure women, and 
whose presence in their family is suggestive only of her (and their brother's) 
sin and shame. With the example of St. Mary Magdalen before one, no 
_ Christian can object to the restoration to her place of am erring sister, 
after she has repented and made reparation to society and her sex, after 
she has earned that restoration. But Phoebe has not repented; she has 
earned nothing, unless it be humiliation and ostracism. This is the first 
time the sisters behold her. Phoebe never repents, nor is there anything 
An the book to show that it is the author’s opinion she had done what 


called for repentance. She becomes the heroine, and quite a well-behaved , 


and interesting heroine, Indeed, the plot would not be materially altered 
if the incident of her original lapse had been omitted altogether. Why the 
author should ruin a novel which. in other respects is even above the pre- 
sent average, by not omitting it, is more than we can understand. We do 
not quarrel with the truthfulness of the incident; unfortunately, with the 
American girl who depends for her education solely on the public-schools, 
it is only likely to be true enough. From the purely artistic. point of view 
the probableness of an objectionable feature is no excuse for introducing 
it ina story when it is not intended to point a moral thereby or even to 
exact dramatic justice in the issue. From the moral standpoint the device 
calls for the most emphatic condemnation. 

BARBARA THAYER: Her Glorious Career. A Novel. By Annie Jenness 

Miller. 16mo, 180 pp. Boston: Lee.& Shepard. 1884. 

Here is a book the moral of which (if either be intended to havea 
moral) is the direct antithesis of that of Phave. Barbara Thayer is in love 
with a man to whom she is engaged to be married and who loves her very 
dearly. Her love for him is described as a noble sentiment, and his as “no 
mad passion, but a deep, holy, powerful emotion.” He is represented as a 
very good man indeed. Almost on the eve of their intended marriage she 
discovers that he, in his previous life, had had a guilty attachment with 
another woman. He admits the sin, but sincerely and bitterly repents it. 
Thereupon she, after a great struggle with herself, refuses to marry him. * 
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For the rest, this book is a curious one, dealing with a peculiarly Ameri- 
can type—the lecturing woman. The author is herself a female lecturer, 
and the book, it is hinted, is a partial autobiography. Her heroine is cer- 
tainly idealized sufficiently for a woman’s autobiography; she is radiantly 

_ beautiful, transcendently virtuous, anda genius. For one thing, the story 
strives to reach a high note of spirituality, and, if it does not quite reach it, 
the attempt, at least, is something. In addition it is entirely American—a 
quality sufficiently rare, in these days of ‘‘international ” literature, to be 
allowed to cover a multitude of sins. We should hope, however, for the 
sake of the cult, that our “ best society ” is not quite the sort of thing Mrs. 
Jenness Miller paints it. A gentleman—at least let us hope so—would 
not address a lady in the presence of a drawing-room group in a country- 
house in the following manner, the subject under discussion being the 
status of the governess: 

**¢ So you call this governess your friend ?’ 

«Ves ; what‘of it ?’ demanded Lucia, turning on him a glance that meant mischief. But 
he would not be warned, and replied, with an approach to a sneer: 

‘* « Nothing, if one enjoys that style of friend, To choose for yourself is your privilege, not 
mine,’ ” 

Nor would the lady (again let us hope), the gentleman being a cz-devant 
suitor whom she had jilted, have retorted in presence of the company: 

** € So we decided some years ago, you remember !’” 


A WESTERN JOURNEY WITH MR. EMERSON. 16mo, 141 pp., parchment 
covers. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1884. ; 


If it were possible to minimize a man’s reputation by adulation, 
the memory of the late Ralph Waldo Emerson is on the verge of the 
hazard. When indiscreet admirers keep up a continuous pzan of praise of 
their idol an ungenerous reaction is provoked, and the cynical will insist 
on picking out flaws in the material of the graven image which they are 
pressed to worship. So transcendental has been the eulogy of the tran- 
scendentalist, in babble at mutual-admiration congresses in Concord and 
in print elsewhere, that one is almost forced to cry out in self-defence, 
“Enough of Emerson!” The votive dish of sweets to his honor, like per- 
petual partridge, begins to cloy. Here is Mr. James Bradley Thayer, who 
once made a journey across the continent with the Sage and “often met 
him at the wash-bowl,” and he cannot resist the temptation of adding his 
voice to the general chorus. Sooth to say, a pleasant voice enough it is, 
if it were only regulated by a more rigid adherence to the canons of com- 
‘mon sense. But this latest—we dare not say last—of the Emersonians is 
carried away by native ardor, and jots down the most trivial utterances of 
the philosopher as if they were the apothegms of a Solomon in the lan- 
guage of a Shakspere. The book is truly a /zbel/us ; as the chronicler of 
small beer owns with candor, “the pudding is small and the plums are 
few.” This candor would be charming, if it were honest; but one is in- 
clined to doubt its honesty when so many patches of color are obtruded 
on our view as genuine fruit. ‘‘ Take notes on the spot,” said Emerson ; “a 
note is worth a cart-load of recollections.” Mr. Thayer has set such store 
by the counsel that it is regrettable that Emerson had not qualified it by 
the addition, “take notes of what is important.” Some of the souvenirs 
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of this Western trip are puerile, many are ridiculous, not one is remarkably 
striking. The only impression they can leave is that the American Carlyle 
was markedly self-conscious and was always on the strain to say good 
things—to give platitudes an artificial grade by embroidering them with a 


tinsel of rhetoric. The principal item of information regarding Emerson , 


which rests on our mind after hurrying through this production is that he 
made his railway excursions in company with a purple satchel, and that 
that purple satchel was more of a companionship to him than the converse 
of his friends. In very truth it deserves to become historic, for, like Por- 
son’s back-pocket which contained the Bodleian Library, it was a fearful and 
wonderful receptacle. It comprised, among other things not mentioned, 
the manuscript sheets of his Parnassus, a copy of Wordsworth, a German 
dictionary, and Goethe’s Sfriche in Prosa. Mr. Thayer might easily have 
compressed his notes into the compass of a sheet of letter-paper, and they 
would not have suffered by the condensation, Nor,indeed, would the fame 
of the Sage of Concord or the veneration of those who are so ready to 
kneel down and kiss his cast-off garments in the faintly-dissembled hope 
that they may gather fame from the contact. 


STONYHURST ILLUSTRATED. By Alfred Rimmer. London: Burns & 
Oates ; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


To the alumni of the famous English Jesuit college and their friends 
this dainty volume, luxurious in binding, paper, letter-press, and engravings, 
must prove an acceptable treat—a volume that will find welcome not mere- 
ly on the crawing-room table but on the library shelf. The stately pile of 
buildings, almost in the shadow of the Clitheroe Hills, to which the ban- 
ished fathers of the order of St. Ignatius were made free by the Welds of 
Lulworth, is now acknowledged to be amongst the first educational 
establishments of Europe, and is the site of one of the observatories of the 
United Kingdom. It has turned out many distinguished men in its time, 
among others Lalor Shiel, orator and dramatist, the zealous coadjutor of 
O’Connell; the rhythmically eloquent Thomas Francis Meagher, orator 
and soldier, who did not quite believe as O’Connell did; and that heir toa 
baronetcy whose mysterious disappearance from society gave rise to one 
of the most lengthened judicial inquiries on record. If the claimant to the 
Tichborne estates had had the advantage of perusing Mr. Rimmer’s book, 
his opposing counsel might have found it a harder task to prove him an 
impostor. The work undertaken by the compiler of this memorial—for 
compilation it is—is conscientiously done ; but somehow it leaves with one 
a sense that on such a fruitful and inspiring subject additional pages might 
have been written more interesting than those which too often form the 
stock of the glib antiquity-crammed czcerone, There are reminiscences 
connected with Stonyhurst more vivid and interesting than those which 
concern astronomy. 


THE YOuNG CATHOLIC’s NORMAL READER. Illustrated. 12mo, 362 pp. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


This addition to the excellent “ Young Catholic’s Series of Readers” has 
been called for to meet the demand for choice reading matter for the 
higher classes of the ever-increasing Catholic schools of this country. 
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The compilation of the volume has evidently been entrusted to competent 
hands. The selections are made with great judgment; they embrace such 
a happy variety of themes and authors that there are few forms of literary 
expression suitable for elocutionary purposes that are not represented by 
a specimen. Historical selections, we notice, are not made a prominent 
feature—a wise arrangement in a reader intended for pupils whose minds 
are not yet mature enough to receive correct impressions on such a com- 
plicated subject as history. The illustrations accompanying the text are 
of unusual excellence. 


NOTES ON THE Opium Hapsr¢. By Asa P. Meylert, M.D. Second Edition. 
18mo, 37 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 1884. 


Dr. Meylert issues this timely little pamphlet as a plea for “ more hu- 
mane methods of treating the opium habit than have heretofore prevailed ” ; 
the sufferings experienced by this class of patients in their efforts to be free 
being terrible in the extreme. The enormous extent to which this habit 
has spread in the United States in recent years is well known, though we 
do not believe the full dreadfulness of the evil is realized. In THE CATHO- 
LIC WorRLD for September, 1881, there was an article by an able specialist, 
Dr. D. W. Nolan, fully going into the subject. In the main, Dr. Mey- 
lert’s conclusions as to the cure of opium victims agree with Dr. Nolan’s. 
Both physicians believe that there is in pharmacy no harmless substitute 
which the opium-eater may use to satisfy his cravings for the noxious 
drug; but both are agreed that medical art can render considerable aid, 
and Dr. Meylert describes a course of treatment which would alleviate the 
sufferings and supplement the pitiful efforts of the victim striving to free 
himself from his awful thraldom. 

The worst feature of the opium habit in this country is that four-fifths 
of its victims are women. Dr. Meylert finds that, in many cases, the habit 
is traceable to the fact that narcotics were prescribed during some sick- 
ness; or, rather, that the physician prescribing them permitted the patient 
to know the name of the drug that produced the delightful narcotic effect. 
Dr. Meylert is astonished at the secrecy opium-eaters are able to maintain 
as to the habit until it is too late to stop it without professional aid. 


‘* Many women” (he says) ‘tare taking the drug to-day without the knowledge of hus- 
band or family. 

‘‘ They notice that she is queer, that her memory is impaired, that she frequently loses 
articles of value—hiding them and forgetting where they are ; that she sometimes invites friends 
to dine with her, but forgets to provide for them, and is evidently perplexed at their coming ; 
that she does not make calls, and is seldom prepared to receive ; that her household duties are 
Neglected, her children uncared for, her friends almost forgotten. But they say she has never 
been the same since she was sick some years ago, and that accounts for it all. 

** Some day the package of morphine—purchased in a neighboring city and addressed in a 
fictitious name, but whose real destination is well known to the little clerk in the post-office— 
will fall into the hands of her busy, absent-minded husband, and then everybody will be sur- 
prised—some that she concealed the habit so long, and some that no one but herself ever 
suspected it ! ; 

“ Such cases as this, more or.less developed, are scattered over the whole land.” 


We commend this little pamphlet to all who have reason to be inte- 
rested in the cure of the opium habit, although readers of Dr. Nolan’s arti- 
cle in this magazine will find in it little that is new. 
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To MEXICO BY PALACE-CAR. By James W. Steele. 18mo, 95 pp., parch- 
ment covers. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1884. 

This little volume has no pretensions to enter into competition with 
the innumerable, more bulky guide-books and travellers’ companions. It 
professes only to give a brief compendium of hints to the intending tourist, 
and it faithfully realizes the intention. One effect of this sprightly vade- 
mecum, in these days of cholera scares, may be to send Americans to that 
vastly different yet not very remote land on their own continent where 
sunlight of the yellowest variety seems to shine always, and running 
streams and green luxuriance alternate with gaunt cacti, black lava blocks, 
and frowning sierras. There are many worse ways of spending a holiday 
than going to the home of the Aztecs by a palace-car. 

THE CHILDREN’S Book. Songs and Stories. Imitated from the German 
of Julius Sturm. By Agnes Sadlier. With illustrations from original 
designs by German artists. 4to, 135 pp. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1884. 

A beautifully-got-up collection of songs and stories for the young folk 
—those who are nearest to heaven. This is exactly the gift to make toa 
good child at the close of a summer vacation or to put into the stockings 
left for the bounty of Santa Claus at Christmas. It would be insincerity to 
say that Miss Sadlier’s or Julius Sturm’s attempts to minister to the en- 
joyment of children are equal to those of Hans Christian Andersen or 
Canon Schmid in the same line # but it can fairly be claimed for them that 
while they recall the tenderness and unaffected power of the one, they 
breathe the delicate and pure Catholic aroma of the other. The lady has 
done well, so well that we hope she will try again soon. The illustrations 
are tastefully selected and carefully reproduced. 

S1x SEASONS ON OUR PRAIRIES AND SIX WEEKS IN OUR ROCKIES. By 
Rev. Thomas J. Jenkins, of the Diocese of Louisvillé: Louisville: C. A. 
Rogers. 1884. 
This is an account of several health-trips among the plains and moun- 

tains of our great West. It is a simple, unaffected narrative, but the 
author’s enjoyment of the beauties of nature is so heartfelt, and his infor- 
mation is so thorough, that the little brochure is more profitable, as it is 
certainly more refreshing reading, than many of the more pretentious guice- 
books. We don’t think the tourist intending to spend a few weeks in the 
regions traversed by Father Jenkins will regret it if he bring this little 
volume in his pocket. 


RITUALE ROMANUM: Editio Typica. Sumptibus et typis F. Pustet. 

This is the latest and most complete reprint of the Roman Ritual, 
together with several appendices containing special blessings, formulas of 
investitures, and the most recent instructions of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites concerning these matters. It has been revised and approved of 
by this same Congregation, from which it has merited the name of the 
“standard” edition. While of very convenient size, it will hardly take the 
place of smaller editions, such as the Baltimore, for the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the sacraments; yet it is their supplement and complement. 

We suggest that, for greater convenience, the form for receiving con- 
verts be added. 

The book is gotten up in the most finished and really beautiful style as 
regards type, paper, and illustrations, and is moderate in price. 








